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Order Today to Get Whaximum Use of Our Coming 
I9S1 Revised Edition of 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK ||. 


READY AUCUST 10 


FREE with FINANCIAL WORLD One Year for $20; 
or, for $1 ADDED to 6-months’ subscription—$11 for both 


Here, in one handy, indexed volume of 50,000 financial facts, you receive the equiva- 
lent of 1,200 large typewritten pages of vitally important data on more than 1,600 
common stocks, boiled down to 296 pages printed in clear, readable type. There will 
be about 900 Complete “FactocrapHs,” 300 Dicrest “FAcToGRAPHS” and more 
than 400 ConpDENSED “FactoGRAPHS.” Sold separately for $5.00. 
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INVESTOR’S REFERENCE MANUAL OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company’s set-up, 
historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor 
must have to evaluate the stocks you own or con- 
sider buying. “Your Factographs area MUST in 
analyzing stocks,” writes R. E. B., Owego, N. Y. 


EVERY COMMON STOCK ON 


Book covers every common stock on N. Y. Stock 
Fxchange and N. Y. Curb. Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., Brokers, recently ordered 3 “FACTOGRAPH” 
Books AIR-MAILED to a Hong Kong client—total 
cost, $39.57! 


You can buy this outstanding investment book of the 
year for only $5.00. Or you can get it without one 
cent of additional expense if you remit $20 for 
yearly subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
Four-Part Investment Service. 


Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with 
our pocket stock guide (INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 
1,900 listed stocks, and a Monthly Digest of new 
Corporation Earnings Reports and Balance 
Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical data. 
Truly a great time-saver and money-saver! 


N.Y.S.E. AND N. Y. CURB 


To increase the value of all your financial reading 
make frequent use of this new 37th Edition of 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS. Send $5.00 at once 
or, better still, send $20 for an annual subscription 


(or $11 for 6 months) and receive your copy of this - 


investor’s comprehensive, ready-reference manual. 
Over 50,000 financial facts to improve your invést- 
ment decisions! You, too, will surely say, “It is 
indispensable and its practical value in dollars and 
cents is beyond computation.” 
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Worth $20.00 Alone, Says This Subscriber 


E. F., of New York, writes: “I would not be without 
your Factograph Book. I use it constantly and 
believe it is worth your entire subscription fee.” 
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CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 































































































OPERATIONS: 
ASSETS *1951 1949 
*April 30, December 31, : 

CURRENT ASSETS: 1951 1949 Receipts wee cccccccccccs $144,948,343 $115,930,380 
Cash and marketable securities................ $ 11,400,735 $ 7,508,353 elders... oc coun eet 132,895,725 107,197,126 
ROE TD ios nice 89s eee eee aS 7,247,105 4,064,229 
PTD, LEER Br ee 22,403,371 19,151,303 Earnings...........+... 12,052,618 8,733,254 

Motel SRO RE GRINS. io 65 055 oc kSwceeeeee $ 41,051,211 $ 30,723,885 en a ae 8.32% 7.53% ; 

PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT (net).......... 74,966,658 75,597,618 

CASH AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES HELD FoR Preferred Stock Dividends 489,371 740,908 

PEANT EKIPANGUON 6.6 35506305 5-055 Soule wnew sec cn 8,000,000 — A 
INVESTMENT IN SPRUCE FALLS POWER & PAPER Earnings On 
COON Shag ke ccc ck seen awtuceguiank coisas 6,492,615 6,492,615 Common Stock ....... 11,563,247 7,992,346 
INVESTMENT IN COOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT Co........ 6,780,300 6,780,300 
OTHER ASSETS AND DEFERRED CHARGES............- 2,409,039 2,156,113 Per Share ............ $5.29 
DOTALAGSETS 5 6 o0siicssiewsionee $139,699,823 $121,750,531 Common Stock Dividends 3,984,922 2,490,036 














Per Slave ii cs cia es $2.25 $1.65 

























Retained in the Business.. 7,578,325 5,502,310 





LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 




































INGNS RIMS 5.05. FSi ies 5c Se vince cieds eiesies —  $ 1,090,908 
Current maturities of long-term debt.......... $ 1,950,000 1,827,272 
Accounts payable, payrolls, etc..............4 7,220,262 6,484,833 a. 
Accrued taxes,-less tax motes.............ee00- 2,544,318 1,895,272 FINANCIAL POSITION: 
Total current liabilities.................. $ 11,714,580 $ 11,298,285 TE 7 $ 41,051,211 $ 30,723,885 
LONG-TERM AOPRE 56 sicicsuibrs 00 Zemitsspwesmewmeseear $ 28,800,000 $ 30,800,000 









RESERVE FOR EXTRAORDINARY OBSOLESCENCE, ETC...$ 646,401 $ 387,036 Current Liabilities ...... 11,714,580 —11,298,285 


19,425,600 

























STOCKHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT: Working Capital ........ 29,336,631 





































42% cumulative preferred stock.............. $ 10,242,400 $ 10,242,400 
4% convertible second preferred stock......... scvinne 7,000,000 Property (less reserves).. 74,966,658 75,597,618 
Common stock. - eccce ae hip iis meade alata 39,230,720 28,242,720 Lon g-Term Ria F 28,800,000 30,800,000 
Additional paid-in capital.................4. 11,639,908 7,025,036 
Earnings retained in the business.............. 37,425,814 26,755,054 Stockholders’ Investment. 98,538,842 79,265,210 
Total stockholders’ investment............ $98,538,842 $ 79,265,210 Book Value Per Share of 
TOTAL SUABILSTIES 6.506 s ines cece $139,699,823 $121,750,531 









Common Stock ....... $44.26 $41.03 









Shares of Common 
Stock Outstanding .... 1,994,951 1,511,696 






CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS SUMMARIES 


*1951 1949 
NET SALES AND MISCELLANEOUS INCOME........... $142,849,096 $114,509,600 








































DIVIDENDS FROM SPRUCE FALLS POWER & PAPER 
a SR 3. cs wnkiesd bes usec tae ek ees oesesuen anes 2,099,247 1,420,780 
MUO obs cocacekssbensaeesore $144,948,343 $115,930,380 
Costs, EXCLUDING TAXES ON INCOME............. $121,706,956 $101,562,411 
TAXES ON INCOME (1951 includes $1,500,000 excess 
OED: sacs ockcnptvdscstedseeuerabarsacee 11,188,769 5,634,715 Copy of complete Annual Report 
PERE NOOGTS 5 ois bin ibnkidconses ee $132;895,725 $107,197,126 available from Kimberly-Clark 








EARNINGS FOR THE VAR. ..<.5..5<i0ic0cs c0css ces $ 12,052,618 $ 8,733,254 Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 











*The Company’s fiscal year has been changed to end April 30. As the immediately preceding fiscal 
period covered only four months, results for the year ended April 30, 1951 are compared.with those 
of the calendar year 1949, which was the last preceding twelve months’ accounting period. 








Mills at Neenah, Wisconsin * Appleton, Wisconsin * Kimberly, Wisconsin 
Niagara, Wisconsin * Niagara Falls, New York * Memphis, Tennessee 
Terrace Bay, Ontario ° Kapuskasing, Ontario 






Harris & Ewing ¥ 


Ithough the House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a new tax 
bill, it is abundantly evident that the 
Senate will start from scratch in 
writing its version of this legislation 
rather than follow its more usual cus- 
tom of merely modifying the House 
bill. And the chances are that the 
bill which finally emerges from con- 
ference will be modeled primarily on 
the Senate version. The senior body 
is likely to add much less to revenues 
than the $7.2 billion estimated yield 
from the House bill, and it is making 
a thorough exploration of all the 
various revenue sources available. 


Recommendations Differ 


Witnesses appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee have made 
widely differing suggestions. Labor 
union representatives, of course, want 
added taxes to come entirely from 
corporations and higher-bracket in- 
dividuals. Little attention will be paid 
to these proposals. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers advocated a broad sales tax 
imposed at the manufacturing level 
on all products except food. The 
Committee was decidedly hostile to 
this view, but since then sales taxes 
at the manufacturing or retailing level 
have been proposed by many other 
organizations in better political stand- 
ing than the NAM, notably the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the American Retail Federation, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and the Committee on Federal 
Tax Policy. These suggestions have 
been received more _ respectfully, 
though it is unlikely that they will be 
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weeee Congress Eyes 
wae The Sales Tax 


With income levies already past point of diminishing 


= returns, revenue needs make the sales tax a good bet 


followed this year. But with revenue 
needs rising and income levies al- 
ready past the point of diminishing 
returns, some form of Federal sales 
tax is at least a possibility for the 
future. 

Such a tax has much to commend 
it. It would be particularly appro- 
priate under present and prospective 
conditions. A tax on consumption is 
a much more effective anti-inflation- 
ary device than a tax on income. For 
political reasons, Congress is ex- 
tremely reluctant to increase income 
taxes substantially in the lower brack- 
ets, and even more reluctant to 
broaden the tax base by reducing per- 
sonal exemptions. But marginal rates 
imposed on corporations and on me- 
dium and higher bracket individuals 
are already so high as to reduce pro- 
duction incentives and the supply of 
equity capital. 

Sales taxes thus offer a means for 
spreading the tax load. In addition, 
they are easy and economical to col- 
lect and provide much greater stabil- 
ity of revenues than do income taxes. 
From 1929 to 1932, the decline in 
national income in this country and 
in England was almost exactly the 
same, but whereas our Federal rev- 
enues—based largely on income taxes 
—dropped by 47 per cent, Britain’s 
revenues rose two per cent thanks to 
her reliance on excises. 

For many years prior to 1913, cus- 
toms receipts and excise taxes pro- 
vided over 90 per cent of Federal 
revenues. With the adoption of in- 
come taxation and the tremendous 
rise in Government receipts and ex- 
penditures, tariffs have become a 


for the future. But enactment this year is unlikely 


negligible contributor and will remain 
so, along with estate and gift taxes. 
In the 1950 fiscal year, excises and 
individual and corporate income taxes 
(after refunds, and not including em- 
ployment taxes) supplied over 90 per 
cent of net budget receipts; during 
the current fiscal year they will ac- 
count for over 93 per cent. But of 
these three sources combined, excise 
taxes amounted to only 22.7 per cent 
in fiscal 1950 and will equal only 15.3 
per cent in fiscal 1952 under present 
tax laws. 

What are the present Federal ex- 
cise taxes? There are six broad 
classes, which in fiscal 1950 provided 
$7.6 billion of revenue. Liquor taxes 
accounted for $2.2 billion, tobacco 
taxes $1.3 billion, stamp taxes only 
$84 million and retailers’ excise taxes 
(levied on furs, jewelry, toilet prepa- 
rations and luggage) $409 million. 
Manufacturers’ excises provided $1.8 
billion, about half this sum coming 
from gasoline ($527 million) and pas- 
senger automobiles and motorcycles 
($452 million). Finally, a group of 
miscellaneous levies accounted for 
$1.7 billion, with the largest individ- 
ual items consisting of taxes on com- 
munications ($560 million) , transpor- 
tation ($550 million) and admissions 
($413 million). 


Growth of Excises 


Many of these taxes are either of 
relatively recent vintage or have had 
their yields substantially increased in 
recent years by imposition of higher 
rates. Retail excises date from 1942: 
the present system of manufacturers’ 

Please turn to page 31 








Small Loan Shares 


Give Liberal Yields 


Group has established a superior record for stability 


of earnings and dividends, yet yields are attractive. 


Leading issues have appeal for conservative portfolios 


he vitality of the small loan in- 
dustry has been amply demon- 


companies — whose operations pri- 
marily reflect trends in the new and 


rectly akin to home and family life.” 

The larger companies are also fa- 
vored by geographical diversification 
and the risk of loss is minimized by 
the moderate size of the average loan, 
amounting to $258 for Household 
and $265 for Beneficial Loan in 1950. 
Bad loans are definitely in the minor- 
ity as indicated by the fact that 
Household Finance’s gross write-offs 
during 1950 were equivalent to only 
0.99 per cent of the average amount 
of receivables on the books during 
the year; this ratio compares with 





strated by its ability to operate suc- used car markets. It is true that the 1.03 per cent in 1949 and an average Y 
cessfully come fair weather or foul. current limit on loan maturities is of 1.56 per cent for the 22-year period al 
From 1930 to 1932, earnings of three somewhat shorter than the industry 1929-1950. 
leading small loan companies declined has been accustomed to, but there are Competition from banks has un- te 
only 17 per cent, while in the 1937- compensating factors such as an in- questionably increased since the pre- 
1938 recession profits slipped a crease in the size of the average loan. war period, with these institutions ac- ( 
modest seven per cent. In more re- This is helpful because it costs no counting for 44 per cent of total con- 
cent years, however, the Scylla of more to make and collect a larger size sumer loans outstanding at the end pé 
regulation and the Charybdis of com- loan, while income is proportionately of 1950 compared with 33 per cent in ce 
petition have provided the two most greater. Moreover, loans made for 1939, But while bank rates compare p! 
serious problems confronting the in- medical, dental, hospital, funeral or favorably with those charged by the lo 
dustry. Actually, the Federal Reserve educational purposes areexempt from finance companies, the latter have P 
Board’s Regulation W has been in the provisions of Regulation W. proved their ability to meet the com- y' 
effect for more than three quarters of Vuptial ‘Servewer petitive challenge through more ef- P 
the time since it was first issued on fective advertising, opening of addi- Vv 
September 1, 1941. Yet, earnings of Customers of the small loan indus- tional offices and consolidating with 1 
the industry were not as severely try represent practically every indus- other units. In addition, some com- n 
affected during the war years as try and occupation. Beneficial Loan, panies in the group have interests in d 
might have been expected, and ap- in a recent survey, discovered that other phases of consumer financing, 
preciable gains have been scored in 80 per cent of its borrowers were although generally these are small. v 
the postwar period. married with approximately two chil- During 1950, about 91 per cent of tl 
The amount of consumer credit dren per family; average age of the the total loans made by American In- 0 
outstanding has historically borne a typical customer was just under 40 vestment Company of Illinois repre- V 
close relationship with disposable years; 52 per cent of the borrowers sented direct cash loans to individu- f 
personal income, normally running were home owners and 55 per cent als, with the remainder consisting of c 
about nine to eleven per cent of the were high school graduates. The instalment finance paper purchased t 


latter figure in prewar years. This 
relationship was distorted by wartime 
influences but uninterrupted year-to- 
year increases in consumer credit, be- 
ginning with 1944, restored the pro- 
portion to ten per cent at the close of 
1950. However, in order to restrain 
inflationary influences, Regulation W 
was reinstated last September 18, 
limiting the maturity of cash instal- 
ment loans to 18 months. In the fol- 
lowing month the regulation was 
tightened to limit maturities to 15 
months. 


typical borrower, who easily fits the 
description of Mr. Average Citizen, 
borrows in good times to meet high 
living costs and in bad times for 
emergency needs. As Beneficial Loan 
points out, “there is always a demand 
for small loan service, since most of 
the loans are made for purposes di- 


from dealers in furniture and appli- 
ances. The latter division was taken 
over with the acquisition of Ohio 
Finance Company in January, 1949. 
On December 31, 1950, American 
Investment maintained 197 offices. 
not including the 53 operated by 
Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Small Loan Companies 


1949 1950 1949 


r—— Earned Per Share ——, 
-—Annual—, 


7-3 Months— *Divi- Recent 
1950 1950 1951 dend Price Yield 


a ie pl i ee ee a. i i 


Amer. Invest. of Ill. . $129.6 $106.1 $2.28 
Beneficial Loan .... 261.1 
Family Finance .... a79.6 


$1.96 $0.60 $0.50 $1.60 18 89% 
316.4 2.77 312 084 086 2.00 28 7.1 
a89.3 al.73 a1.89 b1.34 b1.15 140 15 93 


The effect of Regulation W _ has 
been to place a rein on consumer 


credit (latest figures show that it is General Acceptance. 37.9 52.7 0.96 140 0.30 0.32 0.75 7 107 
currently about nine per cent of dis- General Finance.... 150.8 183.9 0.83 154 0.36 035 50 7 7.1 
posable income). But companies spe- Household Finance. 171.8 4264 3.52 4.09 120 109 240 36 66 
cializing in consumer loans appear to Seaboard Finance... 87.9 £117.9 £2.10 £2.04 g0.99 g1.03 180 18 10.0 


be in better position than their big 
brothers — the automobile finance 


*1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—Years ended June 30: b—Nine months ended 
March 31. c—Includes 15 cents extra in 1950. e—Includes 12% cents extra in 1950. f—Years ended 
September 30. g—Six months ended March 31. 
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Sound Status for 


Insurance Issues 


Yields afforded by most fire company shares are not generous, 


at prevailing prices, but stocks possess advantages of long 


term nature and hold attraction 


& ies earnings of the leading 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies this year are expected to ex- 
ceed 1950 results; this, despite the 
probability that fire damage, and 
losses under extended coverage policy 
provisions, are running ahead of last 
year, and a drop in underwriting 
profits is indicated. A rise in net in- 
vestment income to a level above the 
1950 all-time record promises to 
more than offset the recession in un- 
derwriting gain. 

It is investment income, not under- 
writing profit, that normally provides 
the funds for dividends, though 
operating results in 1949 and 1950 
would have been adequate. Last year, 
for example, net investment income 
of the 20 representative companies 
tabulated averaged $3.46 per share, 
exceeding dividends averaging $1.92 


Highlights 





ie 
-—Net Under-—.~ 
writing Gain 





for conservative investors 


per share by 80 per cent. Underwrit- 
ing gain averaged $3.24 per share. 
Over an extended period, however, 
investment income has _ provided 
about two-thirds of all earnings, with 
dividends held to a conservative per- 
centage of investment net. There is 
nothing disturbing, therefore, in the 
1950 and 1951 counter-trends of the 
two sources of insurance company 
earnings, which may be regarded as a 
readjustment from the 1949 bulge in 
underwriting gain resulting from a 
sharp drop in fire losses, increased 
coverage and rising premium rates. 


Losses Rising 


Fire losses reached a peak of 
$711.1 million in 1948, capping a six- 
year rise from $314.8 million in 
1942. With seasonal month-to-month 
variations fire damage steadily de- 


clined until August of last year when 
it again turned upward. Losses in 
1950 totaled $688.5 million vs. $667.5 
million in 1949. In the first six 
months of this year losses of $387.4 
million compared with $367.1 million 
in the same 1950 period. These 
figures include only fire and lightning 
damage. They are not a measure of 
the total drain on fire insurance com- 
panies since their extended coverage 
policies also insure against damage 
by flood, tornado, storm and explo- 
sion, while subsidiaries and affiliates 
of some of them also provide auto, 
accident and casualty insurance. 

In many respects insurance com- 
panies bear a resemblance to invest- 
ment trusts. Over the long term ap- 
proximately two-thirds of fire com- 
pany profits are derived from invest- 
ments. Rates and operations are 
under strict State supervision, and 
the business is highly competitive. 
Management must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in investments and insur- 
ance in addition to being aggressive in 
its sales policies. 

The rise in investment income re- 
flects the steady increase in premium 
income since 1947 when a number of 
States granted increased rates to fire 
companies. The growth of extended 
coverage is another factor in the rise 
in premium income, while the rise in 
the general price lével has meant an 
increase in the replacement cost of 
property in the event of fire and this 
has caused a general increase in cov- 
erage as policies have been renewed. 

Since most policies are written for 


of the Leading Fire Insurance Stocks 





———Per Share 
r-~ Net Invest-~ 





--Stockholders’— 


ment Income Equity, Dec. 31 





Dividends ————_, 





1949 1950 1949 1956 1949 1950 Since 1949 1950 *1951 Price Yield 

Aetna Insurance ......... $10.97 $5.05 $3.58 $4.04 $82.88 $89.00 1910 $2.20 $2.25 .$1.50 52 4.2% 
American (Newark) ..... 3.91 0.75 1.43 1.84 29.25 32.50 1917 0.80 0.90 1.00 20 4.5 
GEE, nn eeec es ccues 7.05 2.62 3.82 4.58 68.67 81.53 1854 1.76 2.80 1.50 a68 4.1 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 7.23 2.70 4.03 4.91 72.99 88.18 191i 1.80 2.90 1.50 a70 4.1 
Fire Association ......... 11.27 2.15 4.25 S23 95.98 105.33 1926 2.07 2.60 1.95 60 4.3 
Fireman’s Fund.......... 6.23 4.23 2.39 2.78 52.58 57.13 1899 1.30 1.60 1.20 52 3.1 
co errr 7.42 6.96 2.59 3.16 55.78 63.18 1910 2.00 2.20 1.80 56 3.9 
Great American.......... 3.65 2.07 2.18 2.77 44.26 5143 1916 104 1.50 0.90 35 4.3 
Hanover Fire............ 5.22 3.60 2.39 2.68 50.18 57.40 1905 140 1.60 1.20 33 4.8 
Hartford Pire ........... 19.37. = 10.03 5.27 6.22 136.18 149.34 1900 1.88 3.00 2.25 127 2.4 
ee ee eee 5.78 2.04 2.37 2.79 46.44 5231 1910 1.35 1.60 1.80 36 4.4 
Insurance Co. of N. A.... 6.25 3.99 3.53 4.19 60.25 71.95 1874 146 2.50 1.50 71 3.5 
National Fire............ 12.05 5.08 4.14 4.82 108.75 117.67 1910 2.50 2.50 1.50 57 4.4 
Werte Maver... .......... 3.42 2.13 1.61 1.80 35.82 39.56 1902 1.20 1.20 0.60 27 4.4 
SIN, ate iu seins ccdhlea < 9.79 3.90 4.62 5.38 112.26 123.72 1910 2.80 2.90 2.25 82 as 
Providence Washington. . 3.76 D2.41 2.36 2.55 Saze:. SiZi 1916 1.50 1.50 0.70 28 4.6 
St. ae Be a GE... ....... 2.04 2.74 1.36 1.34 26.53 24.55 1910 0.63 0.75 0.57% 31 * B2 
Springfield F. & M....... 4.42 4.38 2.35 3.27 67.85 74.81 1910 1.90 1.97% 1.50 45 4.4 
United States Fire....... 5.05 3.05 2.07 2.34 50.35 55.49 1910 1.36 1.36 0.79 39 35 

Note: Net underwriting gain and net investment income are before Federal income taxes. -Figures are adjusted to stock dividends. *Declared or 


paid to July 18. {Based on 1950 payments. a—Listed on New York Stock Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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a three-year term, the benefit of a rise 
in insurance rates or the extension of 
coverage is not fully perceived until 
several years pass. This year, for the 
first time, policies in existence were 
practically all written at the higher 
rates first imposed in 1947. While 
some States have since ordered some 
reductions because of the manner in 
which underwriting profits soared in 
1949 these cuts also have a three- 
year cycle before they become fully 
effective. Their impact on earned 
premiums will not be important, this 
year at least. 

State laws require insurance com- 
panies to set up an unearned premium 
reserve which can be drawn upon 
only as the premium is issued. This 
set-aside sum is promptly invested by 
the company and becomes the source 
of its investment income. Fire insur- 
ance company portfolios, incidentally, 
usually hold a somewhat greater pro- 
portion of common stocks than those 
of casualty companies which, as a 
rule, adhere pretty closely to the even 
more rigid investment standards of 
the life insurance group. In recent 
years this stronger common stock 
representation has accounted for 
much of the satisfactory uptrend in 
investment income. 


Favored Tax Treatment 


Underwriting profits are fully tax- 
able, and will feel the full weight of 
1951 increases in Federal and State 
taxes. But 85 per cent of total in- 
come from portfolio investments is 
exempt from Federal income taxes. 
(Interest received from state, county 
and municipal securities is, of course, 
fully exempt from Federal levies.) 
This favored tax treatment is an im- 
portant factor in periods of rising tax 
rates, such as the present, with so 
large a proportion of the companies’ 
total earnings being derived from in- 
vestment sources, 

Yields on the fire shares are not 
generous at present prices, but the 
shares hold attraction for the investor 
who is definitely income-minded and 
is concerned more with capital safety 
than with enhancement. The fact that 
the leading companies have paid divi- 
dends, year in and year out, since be- 
fore World War I (14 of the 20 since 
1910 or earlier) carries reasonable 
assurance of the basic soundness of 
the industry and of the specific issues. 
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Machinery Makers 


In Boom Cycle 


Industrial equipment output hits postwar crest as plant 


expansion widens. But earnings patterns have been 


erratic because of nature of the heavy goods market 


A in the war year of 1942, a huge 
industrial plant program is be- 
ing pursued for the purpose of re- 
armament. Gaining momentum, in- 
dustrial expansion required the 
expenditure of $6.4 billion for new 
plant and equipment during the 
second quarter of this year, a new 
all-time high for any such period. A 
similar amount will probably be 
spent during the current quarter in- 
asmuch as peace talk is having little 
effect on projected plans. Estimates 
by the Department of Commerce and 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
indicate that the total for the first 
nine months will approximate $18 
billion, or 40 per cent more than in 
the year-earlier period. For the full 
year, the estimate is still around $25 
billion, or $5 billion more than was 
spent in the previous record year of 
1948. 

To implement the work of these 
new plants, thousands of new ma- 
chines are being purchased, raising 
the backlogs of most plant machinery 
makers to well over the dollar volume 
for 1950, a good year for most. In- 
dustrial output meanwhile has been 
rising, bringing with it considerably 
more than an average change of 15 
points in the Federal Reserve Board 
index of machinery production for 


Leading Plant 


every 10-point change in the indus- 
trial production index. The better- 
than-average gain for machinery was 
true during the war years 1942-45 
and the same thing is being repeated 
today. During the first five months 
of this year, the machinery output in- 
dex rose approximately 25 points for 
every 10-point gain in the industrial 
output index. The chances are that 
by the year-end the 1942 index figure 
of 340 for machinery production will 
be exceeded on a 12-month basis 
since it was only a few points below 
that figure at the end of the first five 
months (average basis). 

And there will still be room for 
further expansion. Much of the new 
industrial plant now being projected 
will be carried over into the first half 
of 1952 while some will take even 
longer. This carryover, as well as 
today’s huge machinery backlogs, will 
mean an extension of deliveries 
throughout much of next year. His- 
torically, machine production did not 
reach its highest level until 1943, the 
year after plant expansion during 
World War II really got going. In 
1943, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of machinery production ‘ad- 
vanced 102 points to 442. Total out- 
put of machines, therefore, has still 
a long way to go before eclipsing the 


Machinery Companies 


c— Sales——,  ———Earned Per Share, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -—3 Months—, - Dividends— Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Babcock & Wilcox. . $153.5. $139.7 $7.62 $6.70 N.R. N.R. $4.50 7 
Black & Decker.... a24.5 a23.6 4.18 a6.17 b$2.38 b$2.90 3.00 1.00 34 
Blaw-Knox ee 66.3 61.9 2.51 1.99 0.20 80.38 125 .6350 "16 
Bliss (E. W.)....... 20.6 21.6 1.08 2.01 0.32 0.45 | alls Se Wallis «| 
Chain Belt ......... c25.4 ¢27.9 4.87 ¢5.44  b1.37  b2.25 2.90 0.80 35 
Comb. Engineering- 

Superheater ...... 95.8 103.2 6.93 9.35 1.44 1.31 as: 225 ~'S? 
Fairbanks, Morse... 77.7 85.4 5.70 640 N.R. N.R. 2.50 1.00 47 
Foster Wheeler..... 774 58.1 13.24 889 N.R. NLR. 4.25 1.00 38 
Ingersoll-Rand ..... 106.9 898 7.40 9.25 1.94 2.37 $75 ‘“350.°9 
Link-Belt . . biwdeess 88.2 83.2 4.86 5.21 0.85 1.10 3.00 1.70 45 
Mesta Machine..... 47.2 47.6 5.30 560 N.R. NR. 3.50 1.87% 49 
United Engineering 

& Foundry....... 63.3 66.9 6.83 639 N.R. N.R. 400 1.50 48 
Worthington Pump. 888 83.0 5.11 5.70 Lill 6.4.33 2.75 1.00 25 





*Paid or declared to July 18. 
October 31. N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Years ended September 30. 


b—Six months. c—Years ended 
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previous record but the chances are 
that it will come close. In 1952, 
many new projects of undetermined 
value will be started in line with 
atomic energy developments as well 
as to replace obsolete plant and 
equipment. 

While the increased demand will 
raise dollar sales to new proportions, 
operating margins of the various 
companies will tend to contract owing 
to profit limitations on Government 
work and -price ceilings on output for 
regular commercial use. Also, less 
profit is realized from operations as- 
signed to subcontractors. But the 
general profits outlook is not unfavor- 
able, however, since most machinery 
companies attained record earnings 
highs in one or more of the tax-basis 
postwar years so that on an average 
earnings basis the excess profits tax 
credit will run comparatively high. 
Changes, of course, may occur in the 





tax picture but it is also possible that 
higher ceiling prices to help boost 
production may be ordered as in the 
case of the machine tool industry. 


Report Gains 


The table on page six lists eleven 
general machine makers and two 
leading producers of heavy steel mill 
equipment as well as other industrial 
machinery. With only a few excep- 
tions commitments in the group are 
to be regarded as businessman’s risks 
owing to volatile sales and profits in 
line with fluctuating commercial de- 
mand and Government-sponsored 
plant-building programs. Babcock & 
Wilcox, which has missed paying 
dividends in only two years since 
1886, Ingersoll-Rand, -Mesta- Ma- 
chine and United Engineering & 
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Foundry comprise the better-grade 
shares among the group. Issues 
which have shown some degree of 
comparative stability considering the 
nature of the industry represented 
are Black & Decker, Combustion En- 
gineering - Superheater, Fairbanks, 
Morse and Link-Belt. As already in- 


dicated by interim reports, the group 
as a whole should experience earn- 
ings’ gains over 1950 figures but the 
long-term course of the industry 
should be regarded, as in the past, as 
subject to highly cyclical trends ow- 
ing to the nature of the heavy goods 
market. 


Which Rails In Best Position? 


Earnings are running well above year-earlier levels 


and another freight rate boost is likely in the near 


future. But rail issues cover a wide quality range 


ast year, the Class I railroads 
L paid larger dividends than in 
any year since 1931 and earned more 
money than in any year since 1929 
except 1942 and 1943. The trend 
of rail share prices during the year 
reflected this performance. During 
the first five months of 1951, net in- 
come was 48 per cent ahead of year- 
earlier levels—but railroad stocks 
have been dropping ever since early 
February. 

Many of the customary reasons for 
bearish attitudes toward this group 
can be advanced—higher labor and 
material costs, higher taxes, contin- 
ued loss of profitable LCL business 
to competing forms of transportation. 
But higher taxes have been in exis- 
tence or in prospect for over a year, 
and the other adverse factors are a 
very old story indeed, dating from 
early World War II or even before 
that. Other influences must obviously 
be sought as an explanation for the 
group’s disappointing market action. 

One is the fact that the apparently 
favorable earnings comparison thus 
far in 1951 is not really as satisfac- 
tory as it looks. For one thing, profits 
were none too good early in 1950 
and thus a low base was available 
for comparison early this year—a 
situation which will change drastically 
during coming months when compari- 
sons are made against periods when 
traffic and earnings began to be stimu- 
lated by the Korean war. This fac- 
tor has already begun to show up; 
percentage gains have been declining 
since January. Furthermore, the $64 
million gain in net during the first 
five months represented only 8.7 per 


cent of the increase in operating rev- 
enues for this period. Obviously, even 
a small relative decline in gross 
would bring about a substantial rela- 
tive drop in net. 

Another source of concern to rail- 
road investors is the possibility that 
a cease-fire in Korea would cur- 
tail the volume of freight traffic de- 
spite probable continuance of our de- 
fense program. Offsetting this in part 
is the likelihood that the ICC will au- 
thorize additional freight rate in- 
creases within a few more weeks, but 
even this rose has its thorns since 
another boost in rates will automatic- 
ally accelerate the trend toward truck 
and water shipments at the expense 
of the railroads. 


Generalization Unsafe 


Thus, rail issues as a group do not 
offer outstanding attraction even at 
present levels. But it is never either 
safe or relevant to generalize about 
rail shares, for they not only cover 
an extremely wide range of quality— 
ranging from outright speculations to 
firmly established investment grade 
stocks—but also differ widely in rela- 
tive attraction at any given time. 

For the past year or so, the major 
gains in traffic, revenues and earn- 
ings have accrued to the western car- 
riers, particularly the long-haul roads 
such as Atchison, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific. These have ob- 
tained the greatest benefits from the 
Korean war, and of course are most 
vulnerable to a cessation of hostilities 
there. Western District roads as a 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Crown Zellerbach B 

Stock is a business cycle issue, 
with growth prospects; recent price, 
51. (Pays $2.60 an.) Barring year- 
end adjustments, earnings for the 
year ended April 30 are expected to 
be around $8 a share compared with 
$6.21 in the previous fiscal year. To 
meet continuing demand for paper 
products company has recently nego- 
tiated a 25-year, $20 million three 
per cent loan which with money re- 
tained from earnings will help it to 
carry out an expansion program. for 
which certificates of necessity totaling 
$22.3 million have been applied for. 


Eagle-Picher C+ 

Stock is speculative despite favor- 
able near term prospects, and at 21 
is not exactly on the bargain counter. 
(Pays $1.20 an.) Earnings rose to 
$2.02 a share for the six months 
ended May 31, as compared with 85 
cents in the like period of 1950. Sales 
for the period increased 60 per cent 
and company feels confident that the 
high level of activity will continue for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 
However, Government allocation of 
zinc and lead is already being planned 
and with added defense requirements 
superimposed upon large and increas- 
ing peacetime demands the material 
situation is becoming critical. More- 
Over, company will not buy on the 
world market because domestic prices 
of zinc and lead are substantially be- 
low those being asked abroad. 


Firestone Tire B+ 

Stock provides a 5.6% return at 
current prices around 106, based on 
its recently increased dividend to 
$1.50 quarterly. Company earned 
$11.69 a share on sales of $448 mil- 
lion for the first half of its fiscal year 
compared with $6.68 and $280 mil- 
lion in the similar 1950 fiscal year 
period. Larger rubber allocations and 
mounting defense work together with 
8 


regular civilian output have continued 
and operations were sustained at a 
high level into the second half of the 
current fiscal year ending October 31 ; 
if these results equal the second half 
of last year net income for the full 
fiscal year should be around $22 a 
share compared with $16.75 for fiscal 
1950. (Also FW, Jan. 10.) 


General Electric Ae 

Now priced at 55, stock is of sound 
investment quality. (Pd. $2.10 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.80) Com- 
pany has just commenced a “large- 
scale” program under which it will 
produce all-weather turbojet engines 
for the world’s fastest known bomber, 
the Boeing B-47 Stratojet. This en- 
gine will be produced by General 
Electric in conjunction with Packard 
Motor Car and Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Production of these engines for 
the B-47 is in addition to the rapidly 
increasing output of other models for 
such front-line Air Force planes as 
the North American F-86 and the 
B-36 bomber of Consolidated-Vultee. 
(Also FW, June 13.) 


Heinz, H. J. B 

Shares represent a well-established 
producer and distributor of food spe- 
cialties; current price, 41. (Pays 
$1.80 an.) Sales and earnings for the 
fiscal year ended April 30 were the 
highest of any year in the company’s 
history but taxes, which now take 52 
per cent of profits, held net down to 
$5.03 a share. Total sales increased 
eleven per cent over 1950 and while 
other companies effected price in- 
creases, this was not the case with the 
57 Varieties on which there were 
several price reductions. Company 
expects to have enough tin to meet 
current can requirements. Foreign in- 
come for 1950 was the highest ever 
and additional revenue may be ex- 
pected from new plants now under 
construction. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Hudson Motor C+ 

Stock (now 14) is speculative 
(Pd. $1 incl. 50c spec. thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. spec.) 
Sales problems and labor difficulties 
in the second quarter probably cut 
automobile production to less than 
one-third of the record 55,000 cars 
assembled in the initial period. Al- 
though defense business was expected 
to take up a large part of the cut 
in output from the automotive divi- 
sion, it has been slow in materializ- 
ing. A contract originally awarded 
to Hudson for the production of 
Wright R-3350 engines for the Navy 
was withdrawn last April and given 
te Chevrolet; Hudson hopes to 
handle part of this project as a major 
subcontractor. 


International Nickel B 

Stock at about 35 appears fairly 
priced, selling at eleven times 1950 
earnings, and still offers some growth 
appeal. (Pays $1.60 an. in Canadian 
funds.) The goal of one million 
pounds a month increase in nickel 
production, which was expected for 
the end of 1951, has already been at- 
tained. Capacity is now at 21 million 
pounds a month, a record peacetime 
level for the metal, which is so 
urgently needed on the world market. 
The rapid attainment of this goal was 
the result of a major program of ex- 
pansion of underground mining ca- 
pacity, and the installation of emer- 
gency facilities at the company’s 
Canadian plants. 


International Shoe A 

Stock yields 6% on am indicated 
annual rate of $2.40 and is of good 
investment quality; recent price, 40. 
Largely reflecting a $2.1 million 
jump in taxes, earnings in the first 
six months of the fiscal year ended 
May 31 amounted to only $1.37 a 
share on sales of $108.1 million, as 
against $1.34 per share earned on 
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$84.9 million sales in the comparable 
period a year ago. The seven per 
cent increase in shoe output in the 
first half of the current fiscal year 
was accounted for largely by $13.1 
million sales to the military. More 
recently, lagging sales have brought 
shoe price reductions. 


Oliver Corporation C+ 

Near term prospects are highly fa- 
vorable but stock remains one of the 
more speculative in the industry; re- 
cent price, 28. (Pays $240 an.) 
Profits for the first six months ended 
April 30 were up 46 per cent from 
the like period in 1950, to $3.70 a 
share from $2.46. Full year earnings 
are expected to better the $7.31-mark, 
though scare buying touched off by 
Korea last June will probably not 
allow a favorable year-to-year com- 
parison for the coming months. De- 
fense orders will probably average 
about $10 million a year and material 
restrictions will not have much effect 
on sales during 1951. 


Philip Morris A 

Vielding 6.1% at present prices 
around 49, stock is a good income ts- 
sue. (Pays $3 an.) Reflecting largely 
increased export sales and military 
purchases in this country and abroad, 
sales in the first quarter rose to $77.9 
million vs. $75.9 million in the similar 
1950 period. But because of higher 
taxes and increased operating costs 
profits dropped to $1.32 a share from 
$1.46 on a smaller number of shares 
outstanding the year before. Anticipa- 
tion of new excise taxes resulted in 
heavy buying at the retail level in the 
first quarter thus making it difficult 
to judge the trend of the cigarette in- 
dustry, but much of that inventory 
has been liquidated. 


Public Service of Indiana B 

Priced at 30 to yield 6.0%, shares 
appear in line with comparable 
medium grade utility issues. (Pays 
$1.80 an.) In the year ended April 30 
earnings were $2.43 a share as com- 
pared with $2.30 in 1950 on a smaller 
number of shares outstanding. The 
company never has sold common 
stock directly to the public but 
finances its capital requirements by 
selling convertible senior securities. 
This year 83,000 shares of 4.64 per 
cent preferred were converted into 
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common at a ratio of four common 
shares for each share of preferred. An 
agreement has also been signed with 
eight banks to borrow $40 million 
which will be used to double generat- 
ing capacity by the end of 1954. Last 
year, company had to purchase al- 
most 20 per cent of the power used. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Based on an indicated $2 annual 
regular rate, stock returns 3.7% and 
is considered one of the soundest in 
the industry; recent price, 54. Sales 
of $229.7 million in June represented 
an increase of 4.1 per cent over the 
same month last year and volume for 
the first five months of the present 
fiscal year jumped to $1,065 million 
or 11.4 per cent higher than sales in 
the comparable 1950 period. The 
June percentage gain contrasts with a 
47 per cent rise in January sales with 
in-between months experiencing di- 
minishing percentage rises. Scare 
buying following the outbreak in 
Korea lifted sales last July 54 per 
cent over the same 1949 month, but 
with more normal buying there will 
not be any such comparisons this 
July. (Also FW, April 18.) 


Socony-Vacuum A 

Shares are of investment quality 
and at 31 still offer longer term 
growth potential. (To pay $1.60 an. 
with an indicated yield of 5.2%.) 
Second quarter earnings will approxi- 
mate the $1.16 a share of the first 
quarter, the best in the history of the 
company. Socony is continuing to in- 
crease its domestic and foreign oil 
reserves, the value of which now 
equal $34 a share on present out- 
standing common. Middle East un- 
easiness is causing some uncertainty 
as a large part of foreign crude oil is 
purchased from the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. However, holdings in 
Canada, Colombia, Venezuela and 
Egypt could very easily take up the 
slack. In addition, $200 million will 
be spent on expansion this year, 
greatly increasing the output of 
Texas and California fields. 


Thermoid C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue; re- 
cent price, 10. (Recently incr. qu. 
dividend to 20c). Although an 
asbestos shortage has reduced pro- 
duction of friction materials, sufficient 


supplies are available to assure con- 
tinued output this year. Thermoid is 
offsetting the loss of business due to 
the cutback in new car manufacture 
through expansion of its replacement 
division. Sales in the first half ex- 
ceeded $20 million compared with 
$12 million in the similar period last 
year and expectations are that full 
year volume will be ahead of the $30 
million reported in 1950. Second 
quarter profits are estimated to be 
“slightly larger” than the 52 cents a 
share earned in the initial period and 
company intends to maintain the re- 
cently increased dividend. 


U. S. Gypsum Bef 

Stock is of good quality, but at 
prices around 113 yields only 3.5% 
on regular dividend. (Pays $4 an. 
plus extras.) Sales in the first six 
months ran well ahead of last year, 
but final half results probably will 
not be as good because of cut-backs 
in new residential construction. De- 
fense housing together and industrial 
building are not expected to take wp 
the decline in sales. Company is 
faced with increasing difficulties in 
keeping itself supplied with metal for 
metal lath products and other build- 
ing items while uncertain waste paper 
supplies and prices are becoming 
more of a problem. First quarter 
dollar volume was 33 per cent over 
the initial period in 1950, but earn- 
ings dropped 34 cents a share to 
$3.49 because of higher taxes and 
expenses. 


Western Union "A" C+ 

Stock is improving in status, but 
nevertheless remains speculative ; re- 
cent price, 38. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1951; pd. $2 in Dec. 1950). To par- 
tially offset the recently granted $16.5 
million annual wage boost company 
has applied to the FCC for a general 
9.6 per cent increase in telegraph 
rates, which would net Western Union 
an estimated $11.7 million a year. The 
$4.8 million difference would be made 
up largely by tax savings, increased 
mechanization and an improvement 
in revenues resulting from a pro- 
posed lowering of federal tax on tele- 
grams from 25 per cent to 20 per 
cent. Earnings in the first five months 
were equal to $2.81 a share compared 
with $1.74 in the same period of 
1950. (Also FW, April 25.) 
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New Phase for Tide Water 


Company plans to intensify its development program, with 


own wells supplying an increasing share of refinery needs. 


Virtually no senior issues now precede the common shares 


mee present conditions, the 
petroleum industry appears to 
be favorably situated regardless of 
which way the international pendu- 
lum swings. Consumption of petro- 
leum products this year is expected to 
surpass last year’s record by about 
nine per cent even though military 
demand currently accounts for only 
about five per cent of total usage. And 
in the event of an all-out war, the in- 
dustry would probably be called upon 
to produce close to one million bar- 
rels a day more than is now being 
produced domestically. 

In view of this constructive back- 
ground, another good year seems in 
store for Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, one of the few major in- 
dustry units that can boast of a cap- 
ital structure virtually free of both 
debt and preferred stock. Actually, 
less than $1 million of purchase 
money obligations constitutes the 
company’s entire long term debt. 
Since 1926, when a holding company 
of the same name as the present com- 
pany united the operations of Tide 
Water Oil Company and Associated 
Oil Company under a single manage- 
ment, a vigorous program of debt re- 
duction has been carried out. In 1936, 
the two subsidiaries were merged 
with and into the present company 
which then became an operating unit. 
Prior to the merger, the management 
declared its objective of retiring all 
obligations senior to the common 
stock and, for all practical purposes, 
this goal has been achieved. 


Management's Policies 


Due to the management’s emphasis 
on debt retirement, as well as heavy 
plant expenditures, dividend pay- 
ments by Tide Water in recent years 
have been on the low side compared 
with other members of the group. In 
the past decade, payments have aver- 
aged 38 per cen c earnings and in 
the postwar years the average pay- 
out has been only 33 per cent. In only 
one year of the past ten have pay- 
10 





Tide Water Associated Oil 


Gr. Oper. Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- Price 
Year (Millions) Share dends r~ Range > 
1929.. $175.9 $1.73 None 23%—10 
1932.. 90.8 0.13 None 5¥%— 2 
1937.. 145.2 2.08 $1.20 21%—13% 
1938.. 137.4 1.28 1.000 15%4—10% 
1939.. 1320 105 080 144%4—9% 
1940.. 1366 1.14 0.70 12 — 8% 
1941.. 1520 209 100 11%— 9% 
1942.. 155.7 1.32 0.70 10%— 8 
1943.. 2063 198 0.85 15%— 9% 
1944.. 2384 243 100 17 — 
1945.. 2443 2.57 0.80 25 —16% 
1946.. 216.3 293 1.20 24%—17% 
1947.. 303.3 4.57 1.05 2554—18 
1948.. 373.5 604 1.90 32%4—19% 
1949.. 355.4 420 160 25%—19% 
1950.. 357.0 5.17 1.90 38%—22 
Three months ended March 31: 
1950.. $84.6 $0.94 piece £1 gukeraetacdablahe 
1951.. 102.2 1.39 a$0.90 a3854—31% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1936. 
a—To July 18. 





ments exceeded fifty per cent of earn- 
ings. Now that the capital structure 
has been streamlined, however, the 
company appears in excellent position 
to intensify its development program 
and thereby supply a larger share of 
refinery needs from its own wells. 
Tide Water currently produces only 
about half as much crude as it refines 
and is likely to remain a net pur- 
chaser of crude in the foreseeable 
future. But an energetic search for 
oil and gas reserves is now being car- 
ried on. 

As a matter of fact, Tide Water’s 
production of crude oil increased from 
21.8 million barrels in 1940 to 30.2 
million in 1950, a gain of 39 per cent. 
Meanwhile, reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids increased from 
365 million barrels at the 1940 year- 
end to 517 million at the close of 
1950; the latter figure is comprised 
of 467 million barrels of crude and 
50 million barrels of condensate re- 
serves. Apart from relatively small 
reserves in Pennsylvania, the com- 
pany’s crude oil reserves are all 
located in the Mid-Continent and 
Western Division fields. A substan- 


tial portion of the $19 million spent 
in 1950 for development of producing 
properties went into Borden and 
Scurry Counties of West Texas, 
where Tide Water has important 
acreage. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary holds a 
20 per cent interest in Bear Oil Com- 
pany which has been conducting ex- 
ploration in Northern Alberta and 
while it has failed to uncover any 
crude oil reserves thus far, this work 
will be continued. Operating for the 
joint account of itself and three other 
companies, the company is also carry- 
ing on exploratory work on nine mil- 
lion acres of Crown Reserve lands in 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 

Tide Water’s four refineries, with 
a combined daily capacity of 188,000 
barrels, are advantageously situated 
in relation to the company’s most im- 
portant marketing territories on the 
Eastern Seaboard and the West 
Coast, and the Mid-Continent fields. 


Financially Sound 


A sound financial position was re- 
flected in the latest published balance 
sheet (December 31, 1950) with cur- 
rent assets 2.59 times current liabil- 
ities. The 6.4 million outstanding 
shares, of which Pacific Western Oil 
and Mission Development Company 
(both controlled by the Getty inter- 
ests) own 3.2 million or 50 per cent, 
received 40 cents quarterly plus 30 
cents extra in 1950 for a total of 
$1.90 per share. However, last month 
the quarterly rate was raised to fifty 
cents and at current prices around 
37 the stock yields 5.4 per cent. The 
present market price capitalizes 1950 
earnings 7.2 times compared with an 
average high of 7.1 times and an 
average low of 4.9 times in the ten 
years 1941-1950. In view of the 
elimination of senior capitalization, 
the stock would seem entitled to sell 
at a higher price-to-earnings ratio 
than in the past. 

The upward trend of earnings 
shown last year is continuing and 
while large capital expenditures may 
rule out further liberalization of pay- 
ments in the immediate future, the 
current dividend rate has a wide mar- 
gin of coverage. As an improving 
equity in the favorably situated petro- 
leum industry, the shares warrant in- 
clusion in a diversified businessman’s 
portfolio, 
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Building Suppliers 






Busy Despite Curbs 


Decline in private home starts because of mortgage 


restrictions is offset by public housing projects, boom 


in industrial work, and larger sums spent for repairs 


he intended effect of tightened 

mortgage restrictions and other 
Government controls on home-build- 
ing is apparently being realized. Dur- 
ing June, for example, expenditures 
for new private homes were down 23 
per cent from dollar volume of a year 
earlier. The lag in home-building 
largely accounted for a June decline 
of four per cent in private construc- 
tion expenditures compared with the 
1950 month. 

Principal offset to the drop in pri- 
vate housing is the current boom in 
industrial activity, while more money 
is being spent on home improvements. 
Meanwhile public housing construc- 
tion has been gaining owing to the 
fact that hundreds of new homes are 
needed in the vicinity of new indus- 
trial plants, including atomic energy 
developments. Renewed public hous- 
ing activity pushed the total number 
of housing starts in June to 130,000 
vs. the near-record level of 144,300 
a year earlier. Industry results for 
the first half-year however, present 
a favorable contrast. In terms of dol- 
lars spent, the first six months of this 
year saw volume rise 16 per cent to 
almost $14 billion, and expenditures 
during the last half would have to 
aggregate just $13.7 billion to match 
the 1950 figure. 

The gain in dollar volume is re- 
flected in interim reports of the lead- 
ing building suppliers, most of which 
show gains in net earnings as well 
as in sales. Because of a protracted 
strike Masonite’s earnings were off, 
while sharply higher taxes left Na- 
tional Gypsum and U. S. Gypsum 
slightly behind net figures for the first 
three months of 1950, but the other 
reporting companies have done con- 
siderably better. 

It is still problematical whether the 
building industry in all 1951 will 
match last year’s total volume of 
$27.7 billion, but the chances are 
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very good that it will come close. 
Altogether there are four favorable 
trends which will tend to support 
dollar volume at a time when private 
housing is expected to fall off still 
further from last year’s record level. 
Industrial work is bound to be 
greater, public housing contract 
awards are up nearly 250 per cent 
over one year ago, repairs and mod- 
ernization are in an uptrend, and 
building costs in general are higher. 


Brake on Costs 


Some production increases show up 
in April figures (latest available) 
when the Engineering News-Record 
index for gypsum board was esti- 
mated at 861.3 compared with 817.5 
for March (1913 = 100) and lumber 
rose to 144.8 vs. 137.2 in the previous 
month. Most building materials in 
fact are more plentiful than last year, 
and this may serve to act as a brake 
on costs. Owing to the emphasis on 
public housing, with a certain few 
localities favored, the inventory sit- 
uation will probably be spotty with 
gluts occurring here and there, but 
over the longer term any sizable reduc- 
tion in costs should stimulate trade. 

Meanwhile the completion of some 
new defense plants has been delayed 
for lack of housing for workers. To 
ease the situation, Congress is ex- 
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pected to specify that down-payments 
on G.I.-financed houses selling for 
under $12,000 be reduced to six per 
cent or less. It will also consider a 
new housing law providing for Fed- 
eral Housing Administration guaran- 
tees for homes with low down-pay- 
ments to be built in critical areas. 
Two outstanding examples of com- 
munities presently incapable of hous- 
ing workers who will have to be 
brought in to operate new projects 
are Morrisville, Pa., where a huge 
U. S. Steel plant is being built, and 
the atomic energy plant site near 
Aiken, S. C. 

Most of the issues in the list are 
of good quality with long term divi- 
dend records, excepting only Celotex, 
Certain-teed, and Tilo. Increased 
modernization and repair work, how- 
ever, should sustain roofing company 
sales, and the basic products of these 
and other companies such as Johns- 
Manville, Masonite, American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary, and 
Crane are finding increasing utiliza- 
tion in other than private residential 
building. Present dividend rates are 
well protected with excess profits 
tax exemptions exceeding recent con- 
servative annual payments, which in 
most cases have been only a small 
portion of the peak profits generally 
realized in calendar or fiscal 1950. 


Fiscal Highlights of the Building Suppliers 


eee Sales 


-———Earned Per Share————, 


(Millions) -—~Annual— -——3 Months— - Dividends— Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Am, Radiator & 

Stand. San........ $206.5 $284.8 $1.80 $2.80 $0.46 $0.65 $1.50 $0.50 15 
Ng cnc ccc wks 38.4 48.7  a1.87 a3.03 b0.61 b1.62 1.00 0.75 16 
Certain-teed ....... 43.7 56.0 2.84 3.92 0.66 0.82 1.50 0.50 16 
i es 174.9 220.1 3.17 648 N.R. N.R. 2.60 0.90 32 
Flintkote .......... 67.8 83.9 4.33 5.83 0.70 =1.06 3.00 1.00 28 
Johns-Manville .... 162.6 203.3 4.83 7.22 63.26 b3.98 3.50 1.50 59 
Masonite .......... c22.8 ¢38.5 1.99 ¢5.15 e355 e1.49 1.50 0.50. 30 
National Gypsum... 59.4 76.0 2.57 4.20 0.92 0.88 1.50 0.70 18 
Ruberoid .......... 50.3 61.9 7.93 9.64 1.53 1.73 s3.50 1.00 53 
Tilo Roofing ....... 8.4 10.2 0.89 1.33 £D0.16 £0.34 0.50 035 9% 
U. S. Gypsum...... 137.8 1748 13.51 16.70 3.83 3.49 10.00 2.00 113 





*Paid or declared to July 18. a—Years ended October 31. b—Six months. c—Years ended August 31. 


e—Nine months. f—16 weeks ended April 21-22. s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 


N.R. Not reported. 
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Tax If we were to single out one 
Reform domestic situation which 
Needed Urgently requires our im- 


mediate attention, it would 
be the reconstitution of our tax 
legislation to place our Federal rev- 
enue-raising program on a sensible 
economic basis. As taxes are levied 
today, there are entirely too many 
instances of inequality. 

There is a danger that a heavy tax 
burden will reach a point where the 
individual will find himself unable to 
meet his assessment without inviting 
personal bankruptcy. 

Our own history should warn us 
that taxation has a ceiling. One of 
the basic reasons for the American 
Revolution and the establishment of 
an independent nation was the harsh 
taxes King George III of England 
tried to exact from the Colonies. 

The proximity of today’s tax laws 
to the danger point is apparent from 
the growing opposition to them from 
all sectors of the nation’s population 
—the man with a small income feels 
the pinch as do those in the higher 
income brackets. As a result, the cry 
is rising in intensity for tax reforms 
—reforms which would be entirely 
possible if the Federal Government 
would only exercise strict economy 
in its spending. And it is well within 
reason to expect any Administration 
entrusted with public funds to spend 
them wisely. 

We find various proposals con- 
stantly cropping up in the Senate, 
the House of Representatives and 
civic organizations advocating drastic 
revision of present tax legislation. 
The oldest, dating back 13 years, 
now has the support of 21 States out 
of a required 32 for a petition which 
would require Congress to act on an 
amendment to place a ceiling on 
taxes. Under this plan, except for 
wartime, Congress could not tax 
individual or corporate incomes more 
than 25 per cent, nor could it exceed 
this limit on inheritances. 

This is all an indication of the 
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direction in which the wind is now 
blowing. The present tax policy is 
probably the worst in the nation’s 
175-year history. Yet it is exactly 
the type of product one expects from 
the spendthrifts who have infested 
the Federal Government since the 


early 1930s. Therefore, it is high 
time that we rid the Government of 
these individuals and their distorted 
policies before they impoverish the 
entire nation. 


Where On the one hand _ labor 
Will 1+ Cites the increase in the 

> cost of living in support of 
Stop? its demands for higher 
wages. And on the other hand it 


constantly clamors for legislation to 
control inflation. In this, it overlooks 
the significant fact that because of its 
own pressure for higher wages it is 
largely responsible for the very infla- 
tion about which it is howling. 

Since the end of World War II, 
organized labor has had four rounds 
of wage increases—to say nothing of 
pensions, severance rights and other 
benefits. And all at the expense of 
the consuming public. Yet today, 
even in the face of the Administra- 
tion’s Wage Stabilization Board 
which is supposed to maintain wage 
levels during the wartime emergency, 
labor is demanding and winning addi- 
tional payroll hikes. 

Labor, or at least its reckless lead- 
ers, is treading where wise men fear 
to go. If it continues in its demands 
it will surely bring about industrial 
collapse and find itself engulfed in the 
ruin. 

Domestic wages are higher than 
ever before, and they cannot be 
equaled in any other country. They 
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were made possible by prosperous in- 
dustrial conditions. But if they con- 
tinue upward in unlimited fashion, 
they will so limit profit margins that 
a small percentage decline in business 
may be sufficient to put a large num- 
ber of workers into idleness and 
quickly wipe out former wage gains. 
If labor costs are so high that indus- 
try loses its incentive to stay in busi- 
ness, it will close shop. 

Yet, organized labor does not 
recognize, or deliberately ignores, the 
fundamental laws of supply and de- 
mand, preferring to eat its cake while 
it lasts. 

Where will it stop? Time alone 
will tell. 
Who Will Unless there is evolved a 
Operate PTH geen 

M ing between eheran 
oil Wells? and London over Iran’s 
expropriation of Britain’s Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in the national- 
ization of its oil industry, the Iranians 
will find it difficult to operate the oil 
fields and refineries now in their pos- 
session. 

The success of the vast refineries 
in particular depends upon the: work 
of skilled technicians—oil experts 
who have been supplied by the British 
during the many years they operated 
the Iranian concession. Even the 
most ardent supporter of Iranian na- 
tionalization, however, must admit 
that Iran does not possess such talent. 

It is only because of the extreme 
importance of settling this question 
if a colossal industry is not to be- 
come inert that there is still a ray of 
hope for a solution to the Iranian 
crisis that will be satisfactory to both 
England and Iran. 

Since the economic stability and 
the general welfare of Iran are so 
intrinsically wrapped up in its vast 
and rich oil resources, it would be to 
the interest of the Iranians to temper 
their nationalization ardor and nego- 
tiate an equitable settlement with the 
British. 
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Montana Power Plans Expansion 


Former American Power & Light subsidiary taking 


steps to increase its natural gas sales. Stock, 


a businessman's investment, affords generous yield 


he Montana Power Company re- 
cently applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for permission to 
build 64 miles of pipe lines to trans- 
port natural gas from southeastern 
Alberta to Montana. The application 
followed on the heels of permission by 
the Provincial Government for the 
exportation by Montana Power of 
43.8 billion cubic feet of natural gas 
from fields in the Pakowki Lake area 
of Alberta within five years after op- 
eration of the pipeline system starts. 
Although Montana Power has 
been serving natural gas to residen- 
tial, commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers for many years, household de- 
mands have grown so rapidly and its 
own reserves have been so depleted 
that the possibility of curtailing sales 
to large industries appeared likely, 
unless additional reserves could be 
secured. While the company is pre- 
dominantly an electric utility, with 
electric sales accounting for nearly 78 
per cent of 1950 operating revenues, 
natural gas sales still provided some 
20 per cent of last year’s gross and 
is the second most important of its 
activities. The other two per cent or 
so of operating revenues came from 
water and steam heat services. Dur- 
ing 1950, roughly seven-eighths of 
the more than 18 billion cubic feet 
of natural gas sold was produced by 
the 103 wells which Montana Power 
owns in the Cut Bank field of Mon- 
tana and the balance was purchased 
from two oil companies. 


Canadian Source 


Alberta has an enormous supply 
of natural gas, for much of which no 
present market exists, but the Pro- 
vincial Government has heretofore 
refused to permit its exportation in 
an endeavor to force industries to es- 
tablish plants within the Province. 
However, with reserves of natural 
gas growing steadily and with little 
prospect of its immediate use within 
the Province, Alberta finally decided 
to trade a part of its tremendous sur- 
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plus for U. S. dollars. From one 
standpoint, the amount of gas Alberta 
will export to Montana appears in- 
significant, since it will average only 
834 billion cubic feet annually, if 
the 43.8 billion cubic feet is exported 
at a uniform rate over the five-year 
period. But from another viewpoint, 
the average annual volume of gas to 
be received from Alberta will be 
equivalent to nearly 48 per cent of 
Montana Power’s natural gas sales 
last year and to nearly five-eighths 
of its own 1950 production. More- 
over, since the Pakowki Lake fields 
are estimated by geologists to con- 
tain 434 billion cubic feet, of which 
402 billion will be marketable, the 
probability exists that the present 
five-year permit will be extended for 
added like periods. 


Forms Subsidiaries 


To move this gas from Alberta to 
Montana, two subsidiaries are being 
formed by Montana Power. One will 
be a Canadian corporation, which will 
construct twelve miles of 16-inch line 
from the Pakowki Lake fields to the 
Montana boundary, and the other, a 
U. S. corporation, will build 52 miles 
of similar line from the end of the 
Canadian line to the existing pipe- 
line system, terminating in the Cut 
Bank field. Upon completion of these 
facilities, Montana Power will have 
sufficient natural gas to meet both 
residential and industrial demands. 

Although the Federal Power Com- 
mission has not acted as yet on Mon- 
tana Power’s construction applica- 
tion, there appears little reason to 
doubt that its decision will be favor- 
able to the utility. Montana Power’s 
largest industrial natural gas custom- 
er is Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, one of the major U. S. copper 
producers. With copper, so neces- 
sary to defense and war, in short sup- 
ply and with the demands of electric 
utilities, occasioned by their vast ex- 
pansion programs, unsatisfied, it 
seems unlikely that a Federal agency 


would place obstacles in the path of 
Montana’s expansion. 

In addition to serving Montana’s 
vast mining, smelting and refining in- 
dustries, which handle copper, zinc, 
lead, manganese and gold, Montana 
supplies power for the electrified sec- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific R. R. from Harlow- 
ton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho, and the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific R. R. It 
also serves coal mining operations at 
Colstrip, Roundup and other areas, a 
cement mill at Three Forks and many 
other industries. Its installed generat- 
ing capacity of 398,000 kw at the 
close of 1950, all motivated by falling 
water, will be supplemented by 66,000 
kw of steam-electric capacity, when 
the Frank Bird station goes into 
operation this summer. 


Customers Served 


Montana Power served 181 com- 
munities at the end of 1950 and had 
101,112 residential, 15,212 commer- 
cial, 2,321 industrial and 411 mis- 
cellaneous customers. It was serving 
13,786 rural customers directly, as 
well as supplying power to ten REA 
cooperatives. It also acted as a com- 
mon carrier in transmitting power 
from Federal power projects to 4 
additional REA co-ops. The 1950 
population of its service area was in 
excess of 350,000. 

Formerly an operating subsidiary 
of American Power & Light, Mon- 
tana Power became an independent 
utility on February 15, 1950, by dis- 
tribution to American’s stockholders 
of its 2,481,665 common = shares. 
Traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, they are currently priced at 
23. Dividends of $1.40 per share 
were paid in 1949 and 1950 but, start- 
ing with the first 1951 quarter, the 
stock was placed on a $2 annual basis. 
Although operating revenues for the 
twelve months ended with April 1951 
were $1.9 million above the like 1950 
period, net income declined $191,829, 
due mainly to increased Federal 
taxes. As a result, per share earn- 
ings for the common stock dropped 
from $2.65 in the April 1950 year to 
$2.62 in the like 1951 period. Never- 
theless, in view of the pending in- 
crease in natural gas supply, the 
stock appears headed for higher earn- 
ings and in the meanwhile affords a 
yield of over 8% per cent. 
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Companies Step Up 


Workers’ Stock Plans 


Employe stock purchase plans increasing as results benefit 


workmen, stockholders and public. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 


shows over 100 concerns listing shares under plan in 1951 


Vier the free enterprise system, 
American industry has historic- 
ally prided itself upon its ability to 
work out any and all problems. In 
recent years the formula has encoun- 
tered a serious challenge on the po- 
litical front. Corporate labor, man- 
agement and ownership, though in- 
herently their interest lies in mutual 
partnership, have been put in posi- 
tions of conflict—a paradoxical situa- 
tion which, however, gives consider- 
able promise of solution at this time. 

The answer, an increasing number 
of corporations believe, lies in em- 
ploye ownership of a slice of the busi- 
ness for which the employe works. 
An increasingly large number of con- 
cerns are now setting up employe 
stock purchase plans, and the record 
of experience shows that stockhold- 
ers, management and workers, alike, 
benefit. 


Recent Pattern 


Exact figures are not available as 
to the number of companies which 
have encouraged employes to own 
stock in the business enterprise. How- 
ever, a straw in the wind is available 
from the experience of the New York 
Stock Exchange. In the first six 
months of 1951, over 100 companies 
had submitted applications for the 
listing of additional common shares 
for the purpose of providing for some 
form of employe stock ownership 
plan. 

This development reflects a major 
trend in the direction of more wide- 
spread ownership, and, second, an 
adjustment to adapt some of the ex- 
isting plans to last year’s changes in 
the Revenue Code. Under the pres- 
ent Revenue Act, the holder of an 
option to buy stock pays no tax on 
his profit until he sells the: stock, 
and then at long-term capital gain 
rates, maximum 25 per cent, rather 
than income tax rates which in most 
cases run higher. 
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One of the pioneers in the field of 
pension, insurance and other benefits 
for employes, General Electric Com- 
pany adopted an employe savings and 
stock bonus plan in 1948 that serves 
as a novel hedge in this field. It 
affords employes a convenient means 
of buying United States Savings 
Bonds, Series E, through the medium 
of payroll deductions ; and, to encour- 
age retention of such holdings, the 
company pays a bonus in its common 
stock to those participating under 
the plan. The bonus is 15 per cent, 
payable in GE common, on the cost 
of the Series E bonds acquired by 
the employe. By the end of last year, 
70,462 employes were participating 
under the plan, buying bonds at an 
annual rate of over $21 million. 

The combination provides a prime 


Summary of 


bond yielding a low return plus an 
equity returning a considerably higher 
yield. 


Sample Cross Section 


In connection with the summary 
of representative employe stock own- 
ership plans listed on this page the 
following sidelights may be of in- 
terest: 

American Telephone &  Tele- 
graph Company’s plan is the largest. 
Under it, 2,800,000 authorized and 
unissued shares may be sold to em- 
ployes, representing a very substan- 
tial equity which stockholders have 
given for employe benefits. 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric, in order 
to remove a quick profit speculation 
from the picture, has provided that 
a down payment of 25 per cent be 
made by the employe in subscribing 
for the stock. 

Dow Chemical fairly typified the 
attitude of management in safe- 
guarding against the possibility that 
employe stock ownership might get 
out of hand. A limitation is placed 
at 50 shares to which any one em- 
ploye may subscribe. However, he 
is of course as free as any other 

Please turn to page 27 


Typical Plans 


For Employe Stock Ownership 


Type Scope Price Payment basis 
American Telephone Purchase All regular $20 below av- Pay allotments 
& Telegraph employes erage market 
price per share 
Cincinnati Gas & Purchase Employesand $28pershare 25% down, balance 
Electric officers within three years 
Dow Chemical Purchase Allemployes $57.50 per Payroll deduction 
share 
du Pont de Nemours Bonus in Keyemployes Approximate Cash award immedi- 
cash—part (about 3500) marketprice ately invested 


put in stock 


Food Machinery & Purchase Allemployes Not less than Cash or instalments 
Chemical 85% of payable within 
market price three years 
W. T. Grant Purchase Store man- Market Before 1960 
agers and 
other key 
employes 
Minnesota Mining Purchase Allemployes $7lashare Payroll deductions— 
& Manufacturing not over three years 
Sears, Roebuck Purchase *Employes Not less than Payable in annual 


by employe and officers 


85% of 


instalments, not 


fund to market price more than five 
which com- 
pany con- 
tributes 
Westinghouse Elec-Purchase Allemployes $4 under Payroll deduction 
tric market price 
per share 





* 500,000 shares available for purchase under Sears, Roebuck plan; number that officers may purch.se 


is limited to 50,000 shares. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Apparent reversal of rising interest rate trend should aid 


in halting the current deflationary move. Possible easing 


of consumer and housing credit regulations would also help 


> 


Signs of current and prospective future defla- 
tion continue to multiply. Although observation of 
current retail prices for foods and some other items 
makes this difficult to believe, wholesale commodity 
quotations have receded very substantially. In spot 
markets, they are back to the levels of last October; 
futures, according to the Dow-Jones index, are 
lower than they have been since last August. Re- 
tail sales are slow in many lines, and a recent 
survey indicates that five out of seven consumers 
believe that the present is a bad time to buy. Only 
one out of three anticipates any significant shortage 
of civilian goods during the forthcoming year; 
practically no one expects shortages to be wide- 
spread. 


Although industrial production in June was 
maintained at the peacetime peak level witnessed 
in April and May, it would not be surprising to 
find slightly lower figures reported during the 
third quarter. In the passenger car and other 
fields, material shortages are responsible for lower 
production—Chrysler does not expect to fill its 
permissible quota due to lack of steel—but in a 
number of lines slow consumer demand and the 
necessity of working off high inventories at all 
business levels will be of equal or greater impor- 
tance in limiting output. And defense work has 
not yet risen high enough to fill in the gap. 


Several indications have appeared recently 
that the slower pace of business is being reflected in 
lower interest rates, reversing a trend which started 
early last March when the Federal Reserve stopped 
pegging Government bonds at a fixed price. Com- 
mercial paper rates have fallen, bids for the latest 
weekly issue of Treasury bills were higher (result- 
ing in a lower yield) and the Treasury intends to 
refund a note issue maturing August 1 with 
1l-month 1% per cent certificates whereas the cer- 
tificates issued in the June 15 refunding carried 
the same interest rate but matured in 914 months. 
Bond prices have turned upward and even mort- 
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gage money is reported to be more readily avail- 


able. 


Lower interest rates are by no means as 
potent an influence in stopping a business decline 
as are higher rates in arresting a boom, but they 
help. And if Congress requires the Federal Reserve 
Board to relax its restrictions on consumer and 
housing credit, the principal groundwork will have 
been laid for resumption of the advance in busi- 
ness activity as soon inventories have been re- 
duced to more manageable proportions. The favor- 
able action of the stock market since June 29 in the 
face of many new or continuing uncertainties and 
a number of downright bearish factors—notably 
the commodity price drop—justifies the belief that 
the adverse effect of the short-run business outlook 
has already been discounted. 


Congress is still wrestling with the problem of 
economic controls without making much progress 
or giving much indication of the shape these con- 
trols will finally take. Some of the more inde- 
fensible Administration requests, such as Federal 
licensing of all business enterprises, payment of 
subsidies on farm products and Government 
acquisition and operation of defense plants, appear 
to have little chance of enactment. Yet in killing 
unnecessary or undesirable controls the legislators 
may go too far, wiping out some that are needed. 


Credit regulations are an example of the lat- 
ter type. Although maintenance of Regulations X 
and W in their present form may postpone recov- 
ery from the present deflation, it would also be of 
major benefit in avoiding an inflationary condition 
later. But from the standpoint of investors as 
such, ignoring the fact that they are also consum- 
ers, relaxation of credit restrictions would be 
favorable. All groups will lose on balance if infla- 
tion returns, but common stock ownership provides 
a means of offsetting at least a part of its ravages. 


Written July 19, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Dividend Bonanza 


Gaining momentum in the second quarter, divi- 
dend payments by common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange reached a record high 
of $2.5 billion in the first half of 1951, 17 per 
cent above the comparable period of 1950. This 
was the ninth year in succession that first-half pay- 
ments exceeded disbursements in the similar year- 
earlier period. Of the 1,049 listed stocks, 922 paid 
dividends during the January-June period, with 
more than 45 per cent of the latter making larger 
per share distributions than a year ago. Widest 
percentage gains in payments were shown by the 
textile, mining, automotive, paper, and petroleum 
and natural gas groups. Declines were registered 
by financial, shipbuilding, amusement, leather and 
tobacco industries. Based on June 29 quotations, 
the average yield on dividend-paying issues was 
6.7 per cent. 


Rayon Production Cut 


A sharp drop in rayon textile production is in 
prospect, following the dearth of new gray goods 
orders in the past few months. Vacation shutdowns 
by the mills in the first half of July helped prevent 
further accumulation of stocks, but shortened work 
weeks or plant shutdowns now seem necessary to 
avoid output in excess of current demand. Al- 
though rayon shipments in June were off three per 
cent from May, the first-half total set a new record 
of 643 million pounds, seven per cent above the 
like period last year. Prices for some types of 
rayon yarn for dress-making have already been 
reduced in secondary markets below those charged 
by producers. However, the slump in the textile 
trade will be offset by continued heavy demand for 
tire-making yarn, lessening the impact of the de- 
cline on rayon producers with strong positions in 
non-apparel fields. 


Soap Prices Reduced 

Price cuts by leading makers of soap and. short- 
ening have followed in the wake of declining raw 
material costs. Lever Brothers and Procter & 
Gamble have reduced prices of packaged soaps and 
synthetic detergents from 344 to 41% per cent, 
while the shortening products of the two companies 
have been trimmed eleven per cent. Tallow and 
other fats and oils, which account for about 85 
per cent of the cost of soap making, have declined 
appreciably below the levels reached earlier this 
year. The soap makers are still somewhat vulner- 
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able to inventory losses when sudden declines occur 
in the fats and oils market, but this hazard has 
been lessened by petroleum-based synthetics which 
afford greater price stability of essential raw 
materials, 


More Shipbuilding 

Growing backlogs for the shipbuilders are re- 
flected in contracts awarded for June which in- 
cluded two oil tankers and five C-4 cargo vessels, 
the latter to be built for the Maritime Administra- 
tion. Of 80 vessels aggregating 991,000 gross tons 
yet to be built or completed, 54 had yet to be 
started at July 1 and seven others were less than 
ten per cent completed. Most recent awards have 
been for C-4 cargo vessels, but there are also 23 
oil tankers on the list and six ore carriers on which 
construction has yet to start. The number of cargo 
ships presently planned has been limited by the fact 
that 350 World War II freighters have been taken 
from the reserve fleet since the outbreak in Korea. 
Delivery to owners of the Constitution last month 
left only one passenger liner now under construc- 
tion, the United States, which was 69 per cent 


finished at July 1 with delivery scheduled for next 
May. 


Beet Sugar Prospects 

Sugar beet crop prospects have taken a turn for 
the worse, the Government’s July 1 forecast indicat- 
ing this year’s yield as 9,970,000 tons, 26 per cent 


less than the 1950 harvest of 13,497,000 tons. 


Assuming the same sugar content as last year, the 
sugar yield would approximate 1.4 million tons, vs. 
the 1950 all-time record of more than 1.8 million 
tons. The 1951 domestic beet sugar quota of 1.8 
million tons is partly fillable from this year’s beets. 
From present indications the quota will fall 150,- 
000 tons or more short of being met, but the deficit 
will be easily offset by the Cuban and Porto Rican 
production. 

Facing the situation objectively, beet sugar re- 
finers already are narrowing distribution to their 
normal home areas. Their withdrawal from com- 
petitive territories will be helpful to Eastern re- 
finers who will now supply a larger percentage of 
sugar to the Chicago market and to Southern cane 
refiners whose market has been squeezed by beet 
competition, while West Coast refiners will have 
their home grounds to themselves for a change. 
Beet processors’ earnings will reflect the impact of 
reduced sales in the reports for their fiscal years, 
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which run into February and March. (Interim 
reports are not issued because of the nature of the 
industry.) Refined sugar prices firmed up on the 
report of the short beet crop, but weakened immedi- 
ately under the counterweight of the Korean cease- 


fire talks. 


Rubber Curbs Eased 


Small rubber companies principally will benefit 
from the National Production Authority’s order 
modifying restrictions on rubber usage. The entire 
industry, however, is included in NPA’s ruling 
that all manufacturers be permitted to consume 
rubber on a quarterly, instead of a monthly, basis. 
This will simplify planning of production schedules 
and reduce paper work. Under the new order, 
firms using up to 150,000 pounds of rubber a quar- 
ter will be freed of restrictions based on consump- 
tion in the base period—the year ended June 30, 
1950. It is expected the~relaxation, which affects 
almost 700 of the 931 rubber manufacturers in 
the country, will be extended shortly to all but the 
largest consumers. Rising output of synthetic rub- 
ber and ample supplies of natural rubber accumu- 
lated by the Government (sole importer and seller) 
have steadily eased the situation, reducing the need 
for restrictions on rubber use, aside from priorities 
for military production. 


Commercial Jet Transport 

Current orders for commercial aircraft are being 
placed with a forward view to an era of jet trans- 
port as well as increased demand for air transport 
facilities of all kinds. A fleet of 30 new Super-Con- 
stellations to be delivered to Eastern Air Lines 
between next September and the summer of 1953 
is designed for ultimate conversion to jet power 
with a 400-mile-per-hour rating, which will bring 
New York within three hours of Miami. Just how 
soon the conversion can be made will depend en- 


tirely on the military situation since all jet facil- 
ities, including jet-propelled freight carriers, are 
presently being developed for exclusive Armed 
Forces use. Airline officials observe that present- 
day enlargement of commercial fleets points to the 
. day, perhaps some ten years hence, when mass air 
transport will carry more passengers than any 


other form of transportation except the private 
automobile. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

ICC has approved the 2-for-1 split of Atchison’s 
preferred and common shares. 

Champion Paper & Fibre has earned $105.91 
per share of preferred stock for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 vs. $87.66 per share a year earlier. 

General Motors is building a new plant at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, to assemble autos for the Belgian 
market and radiators for export elsewhere. 

Walgreen’s sales for the six months through 
June were $82.3 million vs. $78.2 million in the 
same period last year. 

Philadelphia Electric has contracted with West- 
inghouse Electric for the largest turbine generator 
of its kind; will have a 200,000 kw capacity. 

Freeport Sulphur plans to acquire the pyrrhotite 
property of Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke. 


Other Corporate News 

King-Seeley Corporation and Sangamo Electric 
seek N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

‘Capital Transit has received ICC authority to 
split its stock 4-for-1; Dominion Foundries & Steel 
stockholders have approved a 4-for-1 stock split. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities plans sale of 162,838 
shares of common stock in place of selling $2 mil- 
lion preferred stock as previously contemplated. 

Mack Trucks has received $52.4 million in new 
orders for military trucks and parts, bringing 
defense backlog to about $100 million. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations , 


made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—-when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt. 244s, 1972-67 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.35 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963... 4.20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issue suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 130 5.38% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-um... 106 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4,37 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.21 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.75 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-~Dividends~, -Earnings~ Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.79 a$0.71 34 
Dow Chemical E *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 108 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1. 0.80 cl.78 c2.88 28 
General Electric : 2410..,70128~ ali .35 
General Foods 1.20 sco see 43 
Int'l] Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 a2.78 a2.49 204 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 2.25 £3.29 £5.42 52 
Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 46 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.0l 62 
United Biscuit 1.80 0.80 al.08 al.09 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
average number of shares outstanding). c—12 months to May 31. 
f—12 months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


Dividends —————->,. * Indi- 

Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 

Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 
American Stores $2.00 $1.50 35 
American Tel. & Tel... 1881 9.00 6.75 155 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.80 1.20 49 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.70 1.00 31 
Household Finance ... 1926 2.20 1.80 36 
Kress (S. H.) 1918 3.00 2.25 52 
Louisville & Nashville. 1934 3.52 2.00 50 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 3.00 2.50 41 
May Dept. Stores .... 1911 150 135 33 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 1.50 33 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.35 0.75 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 2.00 150 34 
Safeway Stores 240 1.20 35 
Socony-Vacuum 135 6.70 31 
Southern Cal. Edison.. 1910 2.00 150 33 
Sterling Drug 1902 250 100 42 
Texas Company . 3.25 100 47 
Underwood Corp. .... 1931 4.00 150 51 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 5.00 4.75 100 
United Fruit 1899 450 3.25 69 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 185 0.80 27 


*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
$Based on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends—, -Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores r $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 40 
Bethlehem Steel ' 2.00 b2.45 b2.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody J (ae | 
Columbia Gas System. . . b0.58 b0.68 40 
Container Corporation. ; c2.15 c442 38 
Firestone Tire . . e6.68 e11.70 106 
Flintkote Company.... 3: j b0.70 b1.06 28 
Freeport Sulphur .... 5 b1.88 b1.62 85 
General Amer. Transport ‘ b1.09 bl1.19 49 
General Motors . b2.38 b1.58 49 
Glidden Company .... 2. e1.27 e2.11 40 
Kennecott Copper .... 5. é bl45 b2.33 72 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1. 5 cl1.63 2.06 43 
Mid-Continent Petrol... ; b1.36 b2.37 57 
Simmons Company .... 3. . 7.56 eae 
Sperry Corporation ... 2. , 4.72 ‘on. ie 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. ‘ b0.94 b1.39 37 
U. S. Steel ‘ ‘ b1.64 b162 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1. d b0.70 b0.81 28 


b-—First quarter. c—Half year. e—Six months ended April 30. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Government publicists miss the boat in price control 


campaign—Delay is problem of Congressional leaders— 


Restrictions on natural gas will offer boom for coal 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is, 
at last, pretty good proof that the 
hundreds or thousands of Govern- 
ment publicity men are truly “In- 
formation Specialists” and not, as 
often charged, propagandists. It’s to 
be found in the way the Administra- 
tion campaigns for price controls. 
There are speeches, letters to Con- 
gressmen, handouts; all of them read 
as if ground out of the same mill. The 
Government needs an advertising 
agency. ! 

One of the things the Administra- 
tion is fighting for is the right to 
establish quotas for slaughter houses 
to make sure that meat reaches the 
seaboard. It’s always put in just such 
terms as ‘“‘quotas” and there’s sur- 
prise that the public doesn’t react. An 
ad-man would fall back on some ele- 
mentary adage: Don’t use negative 
words suggesting restrictions; get 
some that seem to offer something. 
Government copy shuns terms like 
“Fair Share.” 

The Government certainly has a 
lobby and a big one. But it doesn’t 
know how to run it. Eric Johnston 
and Michael DiSalle do all the front- 
ing. On the other hand, the opposi- 
tion calls in all sorts of scattered peo- 
ple to tell their troubles ; even though 
they seem to copy the same model, 
there are enough personalities to give 


the effect of difference and of spon- 
taneity. 


The great question for Truman 
is whether to veto the price control 
bill. It’s argued that since, at the 
moment, prices aren’t running away, 
a belligerently expressed veto isn’t 
too risky. But this involves the dan- 
ger that Congress and everybody else 
will let it go at that. 


The problem for Congressional 
leaders in charge of taxes is to stretch 
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out the business of deliberating. Tru- 
man had asked last winter for quick 
action; he wanted a new law by 
spring. By sitting it out through the 
first half, the House Committee was 
able to report a bill in face of a sur- 
plus exceeding $3 billion. It was no 
longer a question of raising $10 bil- 
lion. 

The Senate Finance Committee too 
must delay. At first it looked as if this 
would be easy; recesses had been in- 
dicated for August and perhaps Sep- 
tember. Unfortunately, other com- 
mittees were as dilatory as those 
handling taxes, so that summer and 
fall recesses had to be forgotten. The 
Finance Committee must hold its 
hearings without interruption, but 
keep them going indefinitely. 

Delay might bring returns. The 
economists, to be sure, are forecast- 
ing that the inflation will come this 
fall, but at least since the 1929 market 
crash, economists have always ex- 
pected things too soon. Meanwhile, 
as and if fighting stops in Korea, 
there’s at least a chance that the 
amount of rearming will be reduced. 
Finally, it’s well known that the 
Treasury never allows for rising in- 
comes and tax collections. 


By frittering away the winter 
and spring, Congress invariably saves 
its most important work for summer 
when Washington temperature is al- 
most consistently above 90. It’s hard 
to keep the members in session. On 
almost any given afternoon the floor 
of either House is almost empty. 


The coming restrictions on the 
use of natural gas, which Interior 
Secretary Chapman said he’d issue, 
probably offer more than a temporary 
boom for coal. There isn’t enough 
steel for new pipe lines and so gas 
won't be brought into additional com- 





munities. The issue arises mainly 
where new construction is going on. 
The plants and houses will be equip- 
ped to take coal rather than gas. 


The installation of coal burners 
more or less insures the use of that 
fuel for a long time, the various dis- 
advantages of coal notwithstanding. 
When gas becomes available, it will 
be a serious question whether it’s 
worthwhile to scrap present equip- 
ment and to spend money on new. 

Interestingly, the competition be- 
tween sellers of different fuels has 
been in the installation of equipment. 
Since early this year, the coal inter- 
ests have been arguing against allow- 
ing steel either for gas or oil pipe 
lines. Much of the new defense plant, 
evidently, will be equipped with coal 
furnaces. 


FTC figures show that both 
large and small companies reported 
lower profits in the first quarter, de- 
spite a rising sales volume. It’s sup- 
posed that the trend toward reduced 
profits has continued since then. 
Costs are going up, partly by reason 
of reduced amounts of civilian goods. 
In addition, the back-up in orders has 
increased sales costs. 


There are several bills to abolish 
the RFC. Some of its work is inti- 
mately related to defense—handling 
rubber, financing defense contractors, 
etc. But this could be taken over by 
any of several other agencies. 

The RFC plea for continued life is 
based on the idea that small business 
later on will need loans. Yet there’s 
been no evidence so far that the 
banks haven’t been offering practi- 
cally all the credit asked for. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Booklets .. . 

Taking a whimsical approach (in 
both text and illustrations) to a seri- 
ous situation, a pocket-size booklet 
entitled The Strange Case of the 
Seven-Sided Post Hole points a 
moral about industrial, consumer and 
safety standards—using the imaginary 
post hole industry as an example, 
it suggests the confusion and waste 
that exist when each manufacturer in 
an industry makes his product “as 
different as possible.” (Offered by the 
American Standards Association). 
. . . Another booklet illustrated for 
light reading, How to Think More 
Efficiently, is offered to industry for 
mass distribution to executives and 
plant employes—it’s written by Ed- 
ward F. Walsh, executive secretary 
of the Hackensack (N. J.) Chamber 
of Commerce. . . . In the mail this 
week, The Public Interest: A Report 
for 1950, the annual accounting of the 
highly important work carried on by 
the Better Business Bureau Move- 
ment. . . . Daystrom, Inc. (formerly 
ATF, Inc.), which bases its operat- 
ing policies on a creed summed up 
in the thought that good employes 
are a company’s most precious asset, 
takes a new look at its responsibilities 
during a war economy in a fast- 
moving little booklet, National De- 
fense Program Manpower Policies, 
which it is passing out to its em- 
ployes—copies are also available to 
business executives who might like to 
read this company’s philosophy of 
management. 


Grocery Products... 

New horizons for the shrimp indus- 
try are foreseen from a newly 
patented process in which small and 
broken shtimp are molded under 
pressure and heat to form facsimile 
jumbo shrimp protected by a new 
casing or skin which develops during 
the processing from the shrimp’s own 
jelly-like constituents — actually, of 
course, the shrimp could be molded 
into other shapes since the heart of 
the process is in the molding and 
heating and not in the shaping. . . . 
Speaking of shrimp products, frozen 
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Shrimp in the Basket, available in the 
New York-New Jersey-Connecticut 
marketing area for the past year, will 
soon be distributed nationally—a 
quick-frozen breaded product packed 
in a re-usable plastic container (in 
five different colors to suit milady’s 
taste), it’s processed by Redi-Food 
Company. . . . A treat for persons 
requiring a salt-free diet is a line of 
low sodium content canned meats 
packed by Armour & Company and 
distributed exclusively by Hilsom 
Corporation—currently available only 
on the Eastern seaboard, these salt- 
free meats (beef stew, beef and 
gravy, beef hash, meat loaf, meat 
sauce and chili con carne) will soon 
be distributed nationally. 


Industrial... 

Higher efficiency from low-grade 
fuels is the goal of Babcock & Wilcox 
Company which is currently testing 
the Cyclone Furnace, a new device 
burning crushed coal and other fuels 
in a whirling tornado of flame—tests 
are being made under commercial 
conditions. . . . The manufacturer 
who would like to be able to print 
tickets, tags and labels in his own 
shop when and as he needs them can 
do so with the Self-Stop Marker, an 
imprinting machine made by Soabar 
Company—some one hundred sizes 
and varieties of tags, etc., can be 
handled by the unit. . . . Booklet 
offered by the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America contains a wealth of 
information on technical develop- 
ments in cast-weld construction— 
briefly, there’s data on metals con- 
servation, production economies, de- 
sign improvements and so forth... . 
In factories, retail stores and other 
places where workers stand or walk 
continuously, you can ease the strain 
on their feet by installing Lite Step 
anti-fatigue matting along heavily 
traveled walks—composition of the 
matting is one-eighth inch of a cor- 
rugated rubber bonded to a quarter 
inch live sponge rubber base; it’s’ a 
product of Ace Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany and is available in all lengths 
and in widths up to 72 inches. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

In looking for informational motion 
pictures of business, recreational and 
other subjects, don’t overlook the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, which offers a large variety of 
films free of charge for showings be- 
fore groups of 50 persons or more—a 
new catalog published by the film 
library of the Department lists nearly 
350 titles. . . . Recently organized, 
Haldion Films, Inc., specializes in the 
distribution of 16-mm. entertainment 
feature films to film libraries and deal- 
ers engaged in non-theatrical distri- 
bution—it holds exclusive 16-mm. 
marketing rights to 51 pictures, 26 of 
which are currently available. .. . In- 
dustrial films on materials handling, 
motion and time study, inspection, 
etc., are included in a directory pub- 
lished by Film Research Associates— 
priced at $1.50, the catalog is titled 
The Film Guide on Production and 
Management Methods and furnishes 
details on more than 150 motion pic- 
tures and slide-films. ... Do You Be- 
long in Advertising ?, a motion picture 
aimed at pre-college students which 
has been widely shown in the past 18 
months, recently brought honor to 
its sponsor, the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago—for this movie film, 
which grew rapidly from a local proj- 
ect into a major industry-wide in- 
terest, the distaff organization re- 
ceived the Advertising Federation 
of America’s first place award for club 
achievement in advertising education. 


Packaging... 

Planned Packaging, a 216-page 
book by Harry Jones describing the 
history of packaging in Great Britain, 
has been published in London by 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.—illus- 
trated, it deals with many aspects of 
packaging including the effect of 
World War II on product containers 
and the influence of American devel- 
opments on British packaging. .. . 
American Can Company is _ busy 
on a $1.9 million order from the 
Army Quartermaster Corps to manu- 
facture cans for the new C-9 combat 
rations now being supplied troops in 
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Korea—deliveries on this order are 
expected to be completed by August 
20.... A new fiber strapping ten- 
sioned like steel strapping can with- 
stand a pull of 275 pounds and is said 
to be non-abrasive—called Fiber- 
strap, its made in a 34-inch width by 
A, J. Gerrard & Company. 


Photography... . 

Highly regarded among serious 
amateurs and professionals, the Ko- 
dak Ektar lens is now being used in a 
44-mm., £/3.5 model for the Kodak 
Signet 35, a 35-mm. camera recently 
added to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany line—synchronized internally 
for speeds to 1/300th second, the new 
camera has a coupled rangefinder, 
double-exposure prevention arrange- 
ment and other features. . . . Ansco 
is gradually extending the distribu- 
tion of its new Ansco Plenacolor 
Film, in No. 120 and 620 sizes, al- 
though it will be some time before 
adequate supplies are available to 
blanket the nation—cost of develop- 
ment is included in the price of the 
film. .. . Imported from Switzerland 
is the Swiss Lux 2, a pocket-size 
photoelectric cell meter for measuring 
both incident and reflected light—dis- 
tributed by Heitz & Lightburn, the 
meter is calibrated in both ASA and 
DIN. . . . DeVry Corporation offers 
five up-to-date bulletins devoted to 
utilization of visual aids in education 
—copies are available free by writing 
to the manufacturer. 


Radio & Television . . . 

Radio Corporation of America a 
fortnight ago took Step No. 1 toward 
bringing the controversial color tele- 
vision question before the highest 
court in the land, the American Pub- 
lic: During a week of experimental 
color TV broadcasts, RCA asked the 
public to watch, write-in and report 
on reception of color programs in 
monochrome on their present receiv- 
ers (something that can’t be done 
without an adapter under the CBS 
system; FW, July 18)—Step No. 2 
will follow later this summer when 
RCA provides for public demonstra- 
tions of its color TV. . . . What effect 
RCA’s move will have on potential 
sales of color TV receivers and 
adapters planned by several manufac- 
turers is still the $64 question, but it 
seems certain that the 10,000 New 
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So rare...SO precious... < 
naturally 
the supply is limited 


Now is the 


time to invest in... 









Rye or Bourbon 
100 proof 


OLD SCHENLEY 


FULL EIGHT YEARS OLD 


©1951 SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y. Cy 





Yorkers who immediately responded 
to the RCA invitation to give their 
reactions to the RCA system will 
hesitate before they place any money 
on the line for the present FCC-ap- 
proved color TV—in the meanwhile, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company had a 
color TV demonstration in unveil- 
ing a color-and-monochrome console 
TV model (1214-inch picture from a 
10-inch tube) which it tentatively 
plans to market in the fall... . Man- 
ufacturers as well as politicians ap- 
pear anxious to ring in the year 1952: 
Witness Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corporation’s promotion of its 
1952 model clock-radio priced “to 
widen the ownership” of this item— 
not only will it automatically tune 
in your favorite program, but it will 
start electric appliances at a pre-set 
time. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 





A PROCEDURE FOR 


CONSISTENT PROFITS 
IN STOCKS 


People from coast to coast are buying Cur- 
tiss Dahl’s new book, “Consistent Profits in 
the Stock Market.” Presents simple direct 
procedure developed by years of research 
that gives worthwhile consistent profits. 
Only 15 minutes per week to assemble data. 
Tri-State Offset Co. 817-N Main St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 





Common Stock Dividend No. 50 


A dividend of 62% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 12, 
1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on August 31, 1951. 





H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: July 19, 1951. 




















Business Background 





Singer celebrates a birthday and its president tells a story— 
In CBS-RCA feud, warns merchant, "Don't be Mr. In-between" 





OWN East—The flavor of 
Down East New England per- 
meates the organization of The Singer 
Manufacturing Company which this 
year is celebrating its centennial. This 
curiously is the case although the 
company’s first 
plant was 
opened in Mott 
Street, New 
York City, and 
its parent plant 
today is at 
Elizabeth- 
port, N.z]., 
while _ head- 
quarters offices 
are shared in 
New York and 
its nearby 
neighbor, Elizabeth, N. J. Its mar- 
ket is worldwide, giving the sewing 
machine concern’s top personnel a 
scope for their activities that is rem- 
iniscent of Yankee Clipper operations 
of days gone by. In keeping with the 
New England character of the enter- 
prise is its relationship with the pub- 
lic—millions of dollars for advertis- 
ing its products but not one cent for 
fanfare designed to build up the pub- 
licity front of its ranking hierarchy. 


M. C. Lightner 


Vital Statistics—In celebration 
of its century of growth, Singer is 
holding a series of family reunions 
in the United States, South Amer- 
ica, and Europe. Graphic shows with 
professional talent are staged to tell 
the Singer story, but these primarily 
are for Singer officers and employes, 
technicians and _ distributors, and 
others including invited customers as 
representatives of the people who 
have helped build the enterprise over 
a period of marked growth in Amer- 
ican industry. Quite incidental to 
these programs, Singer’s president is 
called upon for a few remarks; he is 
Mitton C. LicHTNER, a lawyer by 
profession, schooled in the University 
of Michigan and Harvard, and presi- 
dent of the Singer organization since 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 





June 1, 1949, being the sixth in line. 
The company he heads is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of sewing ma- 
chines, with a line of 2,500 models; 
has sold over 100 million sewing ma- 
chines in its corporate lifetime; now 
makes vacuum cleaners, fans, a surgi- 
cal stitcher, and many more lines you 
would not ordinarily think of; has 
consistently earned around $13 mil- 
lion to over $15 million net annually 
in the post-war years, and with re- 
markable resiliency has bounced back 
from various economic upheavals in- 
cluding World Wars I and II and 
the War Between the States which 
occurred when the company was a 
comparatively small but robust infant 
of less than ten years. 


Evaluation—Mr. Lightner spoke 
at a recent Singer birthday party for 
some 500 or 600 persons in New 
York. His talk followed a display of 
Singer products ranging from strong- 
ly stitched Army parachutes to 
Singer-sewn dresses of the past cen- 
tury worn by streamlined models of 
definitely the mid-Twentieth Century 
period. And his talk came after the 
talented JoHN CAMERON Swazey had 
done his bit. But Mr. Lightner, re- 
alizing the dangers of anticlimax met 
the situation squarely by telling a 
story which he admitted may have 
been told at the first Singer reunion 
nearly a century ago. He likened 
himself to the boy who fell in the 
molasses barrel and asked God to 
give his tongue strength. From that 
point he went on briefly to praise the 
Singer company’s friends (custom- 
ers) and employes for their loyal co- 
operation. “The name of our com- 
pany is synonymous,” he told them, 
“with the excellence of the products 
we make and the service we render 
our customers.” 


$64 Question—Department stores 
demonstrating CBS’s color TV re- 
port that the question asked by po- 
tential buyers usually takes the form 


of: “Is this the best color TV avail- 
able?” Abraham & Straus person- 
nel have a ready answer: “This is 
the available color TV.” WILLIAM 
Toney, vice president, has cautioned 
one and all of the store’s personnel 
not to get in the middle of the CBS- 
RCA rumpus over compatible and in- 
compatible methods of transmission. 


Sports in Color—Next step in 
the extension of color-casting by CBS 
will be the covering of horse racing 
at Monmouth Park, N. J. ‘This 
move,” said ADRIAN MuRPHY, com- 
pany vice president, “will mark the 
initial use of color TV in remote 
pick-ups.” He added that public re- 
sponse to early color-casting had 
been encouraging—women in particu- 
lar enjoy the fashion shows. 


Preparedness—The pinch, should 
one develop in American oil supplies 
as a result of the Iranian situation, 
would be felt by the industry and its 
customers in refined products rather 
than in the supply of crude oil. Such 
is the opinion of STEwart P. Cote- 
MAN, a director of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). To avert 
such a condition, the industry is 
working in concert to step up sup- 
plies particularly from the Caribbean 
area. No gasoline or fuel oil shortage 
is anticipated. 

In a Name—“Railroads are 
judged by their passenger service.” 
That thought comes from JoHn M. 
Bupp, new president of Great North- 
ern Railway, who  sSignalized his 
viewpoint by putting into service five 
new Great Northern streamliners be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific North- 
west. But the thought is not new. 
Nearly 20 years ago, RALPH Bunn, 
the younger Budd’s father, himself a 
Great Northern man who moved into 
the presidency of Burlington, said the 
same thing when he put Burlington’s 
E. G. Budd-built lightweight train 
into service on the Chicago-Denver 
run. And long before Budd voiced 
the thought, it was given to Baltimore 
& Ohio employes by the late DANIEL 
Wittarp: “Only when he’s a pas- 
senger does the shipper get acquaint- 
ed with his railroad.” 


. Vice Versa—Some five million 
men and women nearing the 60-year 
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mark will be so busy over the next 
five or ten years of rearmament build- 
ing that retirement age will slip up 
on them before they notice it, accord- 
ing to Joun S. THOMPSON, president 
of the $1.5 billion Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
What should the near-60 man do? 
Just act his age, and prepare now 
for the future that will soon pounce 
down upon him. “In time of war,” 
says Mr. Thompson in re-coining a 
paraphrase of a phrase once coined by 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, “the man 
nearing 60 should get ready for 
peace.” 


~ 


Small Loan Shares 





Concluded from page 4 


Domestic Finance Corporation, in 
which American purchased a control- 
ling interest last December. By com- 
parison, Beneficial runs 633 offices 
(including 37 in Canada) while 
Household has 524 branches, includ- 
ing 123 in the Dominion. 

Beneficial Loan and Seaboard 
Finance have also expanded their 
operations through recent acquisi- 
tions. In 1950, Beneficial purchased 
more than 99 per cent of the common 
stock of Commonwealth Loan Com- 
pany, a concern which operates 80 
offices in 56 cities. Seaboard Finance 
—which derives close to two-thirds 
of its volume from personal loans 
and the balance from automobile and 
furniture instalment sales—acquired 
control of Employees Credit Cor- 
poration in June 1950, giving the 
company representation in New York 
for the first time. Other offices of 
Employees are in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. 


Auto Financing 


General Finance operates through 
three divisions, with auto financing 
representing the company’s major ac- 
tivity, followed in importance by 
small loans and fire, theft and col- 
lision insurance. A subsidiary also 
manufactures stationary engines and 
pumps but since the end of World 
War II most of General’s non-finance 
operations have been liquidated. 
Similarly, General Acceptance pur- 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company 





100,000 Common Shares 


($10 Par Value) 





Price $19.75 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such state. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


July 17, 1951 























CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable 
September 10, 1951, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business August 17, 1951. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 








chases automobile and other instal- 
ment paper and underwrites insur- 
ance in addition to its small loan 
business which accounts for about 42 
per cent of the company’s volume. 
Earnings of the small loan com- 
panies arise from contracts which ex- 
tend many months ahead and this 
provides a cushion against adverse 
short-term influences. Moreover, the 
major portion of financing by the 
leading companies is for purposes 
other than the purchase of durable 
goods. Industry earnings have main- 


tained a favorable trend in 1950 and 
thus far in 1951, with lower per share 
net for the smaller units primarily 
reflecting increased capitalizations. 
Shares of the leaders in the field— 
Household Finance and Beneficial 
Loan—have semi-investment charac- 
teristics and are liberal income pro- 
ducers. American Investment has 
demonstrated a favorable growth 
trend and this issue ranks next from 
a quality standpoint, while the re- 
maining members of the group have 
speculative characteristics. 
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Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


~---------------------------5 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(CO Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(C | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(C0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 





(July 25) 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 











Street News 





"Morgan Corner" on Wall Street no longer regarded as holy 


ground by financial district workers—New worries bob up 


f iiens have changed since the ap- 
ple peddlers of the early 1930s 
set themselves up as the symbol of 
a new era. Up to then the southeast 
corner of Wall and Broad Streets, 
right up to the curb-line, was regarded 
as about the most sacred precinct in 
New York. This was “The Corner.” 
The second J. P. Morgan did not cot- 
ton to the notion that the Morgan 
dynasty should be surrounded with 
the extremes in pomp. He resented 
even the idea that his steps anywhere 
in the Wall Street district or on the 
spacious Long Island estate should be 
dogged at all times by at least one 
civilian guard. He often displayed 
his annoyance with that custom and 
tried to shoo the guards away. 

Came the depression days and it 
did not seem politic to let the guards 
chase apple peddlers off the corner of 
Broad and Wall. Around that time, 
some of the dignity surrounding the 
Morgan building was removed when 
subway entrances were established on 
both sides of the bank steps. They 
were made to look as presentable as 
possible, but there they were never- 
theless to add something plebian to 
the landscape. Then it was natural 
that a newsstand should be placed 
at the head of one of the entrances. 
It would have been difficult to stand 
in the way of a veteran making a liv- 
ing selling newspapers. 

Gradually the civilian guards were 
removed from the sidewalk and from 
_ the bank vestibule. Now, in spite of 
the fact that a brass rule in the side- 
walk proclaims an area as strictly pri- 
vate property, the noontime scene on 
these warm, brilliant days is anything 
but exclusive. 


They are always worrying about 
something in Wall Street—not just 
the financial district of New York but 
all the financial centers of the coun- 
try where two or more security deal- 
ers rub elbows. A little over a year 
ago, just before the Korean situation 
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burst into the faces of everyone, the 
principal solicitation of economists 
was this: One by one, important in- 
dustries had passed their postwar 
peaks; the economy was being sus- 
tained by activity in the automobile 
and housing industries. The dread 
then was that these two sustaining 
elements would collapse at about the 
same time. Korea came and the stock 
market collapsed because that, appar- 
ently, meant a transition from peace 
to war in the economic setup. 

In just about a year a new worry 
has come into being. Korea may be 
settled but armament production will 
proceed, even though at a more 
leisurely pace. The question now is 
whether peacetime production will be 
able to take up the slack. What 
about Regulation W é_ restraining 
credit on autos and television sets, for 
instance? What about the restraints 
on housing finance aimed at in Regu- 
lation X? All along the line, the 
Street is asking what the Government 
is going to do in the way of back- 
tracking on the various restraint and 
control measures which previously 
seemed so vital. 


Right on that subject, the State 
of West Virginia officials who bowed 
so resignedly to the restraint authori- 
ties’ decision that the state’s bonus 
bond issue was unthinkable because 
it was then (two months ago) so 
obviously inflationary, may start 
dusting off their pigeon-holed plan. 


Rumor in the Street has it that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is planning to liquidate some of 
its better-esteemed assets. A lot of 
important people think that the RFC 
has performed its original function 
and should be closed up. You get 
only vague ideas when inquiring into 
the nature of the RFC’s assets. From 
the very nature of that agency’s func- 
tions, the assets are not something 
that can be liquidated over-night. 











AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Prior Preferred Stock 

A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share 
has been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock 
of said Company, for the calendar quarter ending 
September 30, 1951, payable November 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 4, 1951. 


W. J. MatrHews, Jr., Secretary 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 

Common Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of said Company, for the calendar quarter 
ending September 30, 1951, payable September 
25, 1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 16, 1951. 


W. J. Mattruews, Jr., Secretary 








OSS COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Nineteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 10, 1951 


to stockholders of record August 15, 
1951, at3 P. M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 











Treasurer 
“es Wg TENNESSEE 
TEMNESSEE CORPORATION] GorroraTION 


July 10, 1951. 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 


per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 6, 1951. 


61 Broadway 


J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Treasurer. 


CHARTS 
& MAPS 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


























DO YOU WANT TO SELL 
YOUR BUSINESS OR RETIRE? 











Individual with excellent record in large business, 
Colonel in last war, now earning in excess of 
$10,000, would like to manage or operate small 
business. Prefer to work with principal for ap- 
proximately one year after which time will either 
continue to work for principal or purchase the 
business. Only well established and successful 
business considered. Box No. 635, c/o Fin 
World, 86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6. 








Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 


Company 

Affiliated Gas Equip.....10c 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe. .Q15c 
Alloy Cast Steel 

Do 
Aluminum Industries. . 
Amer. Hawaiian S/S... 
Amer, Zinc, Lead & 

Smelting 


Beck (A. S.) Shoe. we 
Beneficial Loan Q50c 


Borg-Warner Core... «s 


Bowes Co. cl. A.... 
Buckeye Steel Cast 
Beistia AGG): te 2is tees 20c 
Byron Jackson Q37%c 
Calif. Water & Tel...Q50c 
Castle (A. M.).......Q00c 
Cent. & Southwest 

Corp. 
Cent. La. Elec 
Cherry-Burrell 


Q$ 

Chesapeake Corp. (Va.) .50c 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..Q50c 
Collins & Aikman 
Colorado Fuel & 

Iron 
Columbia Pict... . 
Columbian Carbon .... 
Columbus & South Ohio 

Elec. 444% pf.....Q$1.06 
Congoleum-Nairn ..Q37%c 
Continental Air Lines. ..25c 
Copper Range 
Cosden Petroleum 
Crown Cork & Seal 

RR, ee ee *Q50c 
be 30c 
Douglas Aircraft 
Eastern Corp 
Ferro Corp 


Green Mountain Pwr... 
Gulf Public Service. .Q20c 
Hershey Chocolate... .Q50c 
Do 44% pf. “A”.Q53%c 
Hewitt-Robins 040c 
Holly Stores 5% pf.. O57 
Idaho Power 045 
Do 4% pi 
Imperial Varnish & 
Color 
Indiana Gas & Water... 
Interlake Iron 
Int’] Packers 
Iron Fireman 


Jacksonville Gas 
Jantzen Knitting 
Mills 


L’Aiglon Apparel ....Q10c 
et or Q25c 
Lehigh Portland 

Cement 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Glass 
Liggett & Myers Tob...Q$1 
Lock Joint Pipe 
Lynch Corp 


Manhattan Shirt 


Pay- 
able 


8- 1 


© .000 0 6 
— 


PREP 
mem Go 


\o 
' 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


7-26 
7-31 
7-31 
7-31 
8-10 
8-31 


8-16 
10- 4 
7-24 
9-15 
9-15 
9-12 
9-12 
7-31 
7-19 
7-19 
7-31 
7-14 
7-31 


7-31 
8- 1 
7-24 
7-24 
8- 3 
7-24 
8-17 


9- 6 
8- 1 
8-15 


7-16 
9-1 
7-19 
8-17 
9- 4 


7-20 
7-26 
8- 1 
8-15 
9- 1 
8-31 
9-15 
7-25 
10-25 
8-31 
7-20 
7-25 
7-16 


8-20 
8-15 
9-14 
7-31 
8-10 
7-25 


7-14 
7-27 
8- 1 
8-10 


8-24 
8-15 
8-20 
8- 3 


8-16 





Company 


p 
Do 4%4% pi..... 
Mid-Continent Pet..... 


Minneapolis Gas 
Minneapolis-Moline .... 
Do $5.50 pf... ‘Ones 


Monroe Calculat. Mach. yer 
Munson Line 50c 
Nat’! Auto. Fibres.... 

New Process Co 

N.: ¥., Aur Brake 


Paton Mfg. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Penn. Salt 

Phelps Dodge 
Pillsbury Mills 
Procter & Gamble.... 
Public Service Elec. & 


Gas 

Do $1.40 pref 

Do 4.08% pi 
Pullman, Inc. 


Randall Coal 

Reynolds Tobacco.... 
Do ae” 

Rolland Paper 

Bog Williams 


Sierra Pacific Pwr 
Sinclair Oil 


Do 
Stein (A.) Q 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co..Q50c 
Struthers Wells 
Sun Oil 
Tenn. Gas Transmis..Q35c 
Thermoid Co. 

Be, oe wcc'ne npc es 4c 
Tide Water Power....Q15c 
Walker & Co 
Warner & Swasey 
West Point Mfg 


Legare Co. 6% pi 
Lindsay (C. W.) 


Eastern Corp 
L’Aiglon Apparel 


Dividends Omitted 


Artcraft Mfg.; Craig Bit. 


*In Canadian currency. 
terly. 


E—Extra. 


sie Record 


9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
8-10 
8-15 
8-15 
8-15 
8-10 
7-30 
9- 1 
8- 1 
8-31 
9-29 
9-29 


8- 1 
8-15 
9-15 
7-31 
9-14 
9-10 
9- 1 
8-15 


9-29 
9-29 
9-29 
9-14 
9- 1 
12-1 
8- 1 
9- 5 
9- 5 
9- 1 
8-15 
8-15 
9- 1 
4 
9-15 
9- 1 
9-1 
8-15 
7-31 
8-15 
9-15 
10- 1 


8- 1 
8-15 
8-17 
7-28 
8- 1 
8- 1 


8- 3 
8- 3 
8- 3 
8-15 
8-15 
7-25 
7-30 
7-30 
7-30 
7-31 
7-18 
8-10 
7-20 
8-15 
8-31 
8-31 


7-20 
7-31 
8-31 
7-24 
8-31 
8-17 
8- 8 
7-25 


8-31 
8-31 
8-31 
8-17 
8-15 
11-15 
7-20 
8-15 
8-15 
8-15 
7-31 
7-31 
8-15 
7-18 
8-15 
8-15 
8-15 
7-31 
7-23 
8-1 
8-24 
9- 7 


7-20 
7-31 
7-31 
7-19 
7-18 
7-18 


OQ—Quar- 
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Dividend Changes 


Affiliated Gas Equipment: 10 cents 
payable August 1 to stock of record July 
26. The company paid 20 cents in the 
previous quarters this year. 


Continental Air Lines: 25 cents pay- 
able July 30 to stock of record July 19. 
The previous payment was a similar 
amount on November 20, 1950. 


Dictaphone: $1 payable September 1 
to stock of record August 24. The com- 
pany paid 75 cents in June and 50 cents 
in March. 


Heinz (H. J.): 20 per cent in stock 
payable October 18 to stock of record 
September 24. The company pays 45 
cents cash at quarterly intervals. 


L’Aiglon Apparel: 5 per cent in stock 
plus quarterly of 10 cents, both payable 
August 10 to stock of record July 27. 


Lionel: Initial quarterly of 20 cents on 
the new $2.50 par common payable Aug- 
ust 31 to stock of record August 10. 
This is equivalent to 40 cents on the old 
$5 par stock, split 2-for-1 on July 17, 
on which quarterly payments were 25 
cents not including extras. 


Lukens Steel: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable Aug- 
ust 15 to stock of record July 25. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum: Extra of 
25 cents and quarterly of 75 cents, both 
payable September 15 to stock of record 
August 15. The company paid a like 
extra in June. 


Punta Alegre Sugar: $2 payable Sep- 
tember 1 to stock of record August 15 
and quarterly of 50 cents payable De- 
age d 1 to stock of record Novem- 

er 15. 


Sherwin-Williams: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 75 cents, both payable 
August 15 to stock of record July 31. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 27: Budd Co.; Butler Bros.; 
Century Ribbon Mills; Delaware Power 
& Light; Eaton Mfg.; Electric Ferries; 
Goebel Brewing; MHazel-Atlas Glass; 
M & M Wood Working; Ohio Seam- 
less Tube; Pennsylvania Electric; Sig- 
node Steel Strapping; Superior Tool & 
Die; Thatcher Glass Mfg.; Thew 
Shovel; York Corp. 

July 28: Public Service (New Mex- 
ico). 

July 30: American Tires (Ill.); 
Armco Steel; Atlantic Refining; Atlas 
Corp.; Beaunit Mills; Black Hills 
Power & Light; Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender; Ford Motor (Canada); Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel; Union Oil of Calif. 


July 31: American Tobacco; Borden 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Co.; Carpenter Steel; Consolidated Edi- 
son of N. Y.; Curtis Publishing; Lane 
Bryant; U. S. Steel; Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 

August 1: ABC Vending Corp.; Atlas 
Powder; Belden Mfg.; Bristol-Myers; 
Brown Shoe; Byrndum Corp.; Central 
Ill. Public Service; Chicago Yellow Cab; 
Creole Petroleum; Cushman’s Sons; Dr. 
Pepper; Dow Chemical; El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas; Electric Auto-Lite; General 
Precision Equipment; International 
Packers; Maytag Co.; National Lead; 
Parmelee Transportation; Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia R.R.; Spear & Co.; 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; Sunray Oil; 
Timken Roller Bearing. 

August 2: American Gas & Electric; 
Book-of-the-Month Club; Charis Corp.; 
Colonial Stores; Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Continental Assurance; 


Curtiss-Wright; Flintkote Co.; Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power; Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator;- Pittsburgh, 


Youngstown & Ashtabula R.R.; South- 
western States. Tel.; Sterling Drug; 
United Air Lines. 

August 3: Allis-Chalmers; American 
Metal; Dayton Power & Light; Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp.; Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Metal & Thermit; Motor 
Wheel; National Dairy Products; Na- 
tional Supply Co.; Poor & Co.; Reliance 
Mfg.; E. R. Squibb. 


Which Rails? 





Concluded from page 7 


group almost doubled their earnings 
during the first five months of 1951, 
a much wider gain than was regis- 
tered by Eastern and Southern car- 
riers, 


Cease-Fire Effects 


Although lower exports from Paci- 
fic Coast ports following a cease-fire 
in Korea would undoubtedly cut into 
trafic of the transcontinental roads 
to some extent, the effect of this de- 
velopment would not be as severe as 
might be supposed. The carriers men- 
tioned above carry well-diversified 
trafic and serve areas in which eco- 
nomic activity would remain high as 
a result of the defense program. Sub- 
stantial gains in crops recently pre- 
dicted by the Department of Agri- 
culture would help materially. In 
addition, Union Pacifle and Atchison 
derive substantial revenues from 
other interests, notably oil, and re- 
cent developments indicate that 
Northern Pacific may eventually be 
in a similar position. The latter 
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road shares with Great Northern in 
ownership of most of the outstanding 
stock of the Burlington, a highly de- 
sirable commitment since it has paid 
dividends without interruption for 
nearly ninety years. 


Benefits from Industry 


Kansas City Southern is not a 
transcontinental road, but has shared 
in their prosperity through heavy 
traffic interchange with the leading 
Southwestern carriers. Regardless of 
developments in Korea, the road will 
continue to derive substantial rev- 
enues from the increasing pace of oil, 
steel and synthetic rubber production 
in its territory. In addition to its 


own earnings, the road has a sub- 
stantial equity (not reflected in its 





Santa Fe Railway 


own earnings statements) in the un- 
distributed profits of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Louisiana & Arkansas. 
Next to the transcontinental roads, 
the group which has given the best 
performance consists of the lines 
which depend heavily on coal ship- 
ments. Though not as heavily de- 
pendent on coal as are the Pocahon- 
tas carriers, Louisville & Nashville 
and Illinois Central are usually con- 
sidered coal roads, and appear to be 
more reasonably priced at present in 
relation to their potentialities. These 
two have not displayed the stability 
of earning power over a long period 
of years which has characterized the 
Pocahontas trio, but their greater de- 
pendence on manufactured products 
is an advantage at present in that it 
should permit greater expansion of 
revenues and hence of earnings than 
is likely for strictly coal carriers. At- 
lantic Coast Line will share in the 


prosperity of L&N through its sub- 
stantial holdings of the latter, amount- 
ing to one share for each share of 
ACL. Coast Line itself has a good 
earnings potential due to expanding 
economic activity in its territory and 
savings from dieselization. 


Workers’ Stock Plans 





Concluded from page 14 


shareholder to buy in 
market. 

The Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation plan is the latest to come 
before the New York Stock Ex- 
change in connection with its appli- 
cation to list additional shares, action 
on which will be taken before this 
article is published. 


the open 


Other Programs 


W. T. Grant Company’s stock pur- 
chase plan is packaged with key per- 
sonnel incentive plans and concerns 
store managers largely. Their pay is 
based in part on earnings they pro- 
duce. The stock plan gives them in 
addition a proprietary interest. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing has set up its plan in answer to 
employes who asked for some form 
of payroll deduction plan to facilitate 
ownership of the company’s stock. 
They liked the idea they had learned 
from World War II United States 
Savings Bond buying. 

Sears, Roebuck contributes five to 
nine per cent of the company’s net 
earnings to the employe investment 
fund. Today nearly one quarter of 
the company’s outstanding stock is 
owned by employes. The company 
pioneered in savings and profit-shar- 
ing plans, dating from the first 
initiated on July 1, 1916. 

Westinghouse Electric launched its 
plan for a broad general purpose, in 
addition to those listed in terms of 
employe and company interest, of in- 
creasing understanding and belief in 
the American economic system. 

The plans in general are increasing 
both in prestige among employes and 
in number as indicated by Stock Ex- 
change listing statements. 

As an additional increment, they 
further entrench the free enterprise 
system. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Bath Iron Works Corporation 





Phelps Dodge Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Maine. Office: 700 Washington Street, Bath, Maine. 

Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of stockholders (Feb- 

ruary 23, 1951): About 4,300. 

Capitalization: 

Long term d None 
418,974 shs 

Business: A shipbuilder engaged largely in U. S. Navy 
work up to destroyer size. The company also builds fishing 
trawlers and pleasure yachts. Pennsylvania Crusher and 
Dixie Machinery subsidiaries make heavy reducing equip- 
ment for coal, coke, power, cement and other plants. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $8.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.6 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $3.8 million. Book value of stock, $29.45 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid stock in 1937; cash 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Over-all results largely reflect Government busi- 
ness. Operation of non-shipbuilding subsidiaries is of grow- 
ing importance. 

Comment: Capital stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$6.97 *$8.69 $6.20 2.54 7D$3.34 1.31 1.84 2 
Dividends paid 3.00 4.00 4.00 hs a5 1-33 +50 ee 


20% 19¥% 24% 39% 19% 16 15 25 
im 6 4ymSCtidae:SCdgCO oe O'S) OOOH 


seanans for renegotiation. +After tax carryback credits, $9.75 in 1947; $0.70 in 


after contingency r ; 
pe: ae y reserve $1.19 in 1947, credit therefrom $2.11 in 1948. 





Koppers Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1944. Delaware, as a merger of Koppers United Company, 
Koppers Company, and other constituent companies, dating back to a 1927 
successor to established business. Office: Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 3,050; common, 8,598. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 25,627,800 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. oe eer shs 
Common stock ($10 par) 1,617,125 shs 


*Callable at $109.50 through July 1, 1952; thereafter at lower prices. 


Business: Engaged in production of coke, coke-oven by- 
products, protection coatings, creosoted wood products, ma- 
chine shop and foundry products and piston rings; in design 
and construction of coke, chemical and gas producing, puri- 
fication and storage plants, blast and open hearth furnaces 
and steel mills. Owns slightly more than 50% of the capital 
stock of Montreal Coke & Manufacturing Co. and a half 
interest in Koppers Pittsburgh Co. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $47.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $9.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $10.0 million; inventories, $24.1 million. Book value 
of common stock, $41.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance 
October 1, 1946; on common (including predecessor) 1932-34, 
1936-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion programs of steel and related indus- 
tries point up prospects of engineering and construction divi- 
sions over the next several years. Growth nature of demand 
for tar and other chemicals has longer term possibilities. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s holding; 


common is a well-situated equity in the cyclical capital goods 
industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $3.70 $2.80 $2.72 $2.79 §$4.94 $8.84 $4.03 6.81 
tDividends paid .... 2.49 0.82 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 2.00 $500 


Listed N. Y. S. E. 34% 40% 46 38 37 31 37 
—December, 1944— 32 28 26% 5° Soi aoe 24% 


*As stated by company, pro forma earnings of predecessors through 1944; 1945 and 
vated on — at _ of weer ge eo fx gp an a based on 1944 capital- 
ation of oppers Co., and allowing for preferr dividend requirements of Koppe: 
Co., Inc. §After $1.20 special charges. f cit 
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Incorporated: 1885, New York. Office: 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1950): 31,573. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ( 


None 
$25 par) shs 

Business: Second largest domestic copper producer, nor- 
mally accounting for 20-25% of U. S. mine output. Also re- 
covers large amounts of silver and gold as by-products. 
Mines are located in Arizona and Mexico. Conducts refining 
and fabricating activities through subsidiaries but extractive 
operations provide some 75% of net. Output in 1950: 490 
million pounds of copper, 11.6 million pounds of lead, 48.6 
million pounds of zinc, 2.6 million ounces of silver, 67,824 
ounces of gold. Holds a 10% interest in American Metal. 

Management: Outstanding. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $103.6 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and miscel- 
laneous marketable securities, $51.5 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$63.4 million. Book value of stock, $47.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1909-1931 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Company is in good competitive position because 
of low cost copper production and integration. Sales and 
earnings closely follow trends in the capital goods industries, 
principal consumers of company’s output. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strategically 
situated units in the copper group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share...$2.78 $2.49 $2.00 $2.93 $8.64 $10.30 $6.85 $8.36 
yEarned per share... 1.54 1.60 1.24 2.64 7.67 9.56 6.37 7.91 
Dividends paid 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 4.20 5.00 4.00 5.00 

26% 40% 48 48%, 59 53% 66% 
20% 25 29% 36% 40% 36% 44% 


*Before depletion. After depletion. 





Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1923, Illinois; established 1921. Office: 611 North Park 
Avenue, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, 150; common, 1,100. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Prior preferred stock 5% cum. ‘ 


None 
+7,264 shs 
Common stock ($5 par) 


178/044 shs 


*$100 par; callable $104 through 1950 and $102 thereafter. President 
and associates hold 36% of the voting stocks. 


Business: Manufactures and distributes (primarily through 
10,000 house-to-house canvassers) rayon, wool and lisle 
hosiery; rayon lingerie; dresses, coats and suits; also men’s 
pajamas and shirts. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $4.3 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $738,221; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.3 million; inventories, $3.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $41.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Pay- 
ments on common 1924-27; 1929-31 and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Keen competition, higher costs and changes in 
consumer buying habits have been important factors in the 
erratic sales and earnings pattern; entrance into non-hosiery 
lines should impart better sales stability and modify earnings 
swings. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is a cyclical 
speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$2.14 *$2.02 $1.91 $4.36 $5.02 $5.23 $1.71 $3.32 
Dividends paid None 0.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.45 
13 28% 31 18% 15% 13% 
5% 11% 15 9% 10 10% 

*After contingency reserves, $1.52 in 1943, 58 cents in 1944. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1951 1950 

12 Months to June 30 
Alpha Portland Cement.. $6.01 $5.31 
Rochester Gas & Elec.. PAY ps 2.69 

9 ‘Months to June 30 
Beech Aircraft.......°.... 0.84 0.59 
Gleaner Harvester ....... 1.89 1.35 
Steak ’n’ Shake .......... 0.35 0.36 

6 Months to June 30 
Atité-Soler. Goi. .<c 6 cocci 0.21 0.05 
a, rr 0.99 0.85 
Consol. Paper Corp. Ltd. *2.26 *2.17 
Emsco Derrick & Equip. 1.42 0.55 
Finance Co. of Amer. 

CNA | aariiies Picdavicvass c20.77. 16.77 
Gen. Amer. Investors.... 0.32 0.28 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.52 0.48 
Mathieson Chernical...... 2.06 1.63 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 2.55 2.52 
Pennroad Corp........... 169 -~ 0.31 
Pioneer Air Lines........ 0.50 0.52 
PIO SRB k cnn ckde cds 0.67 0.76 
Soundview Pulp ......... 2.65 2.39 
Standard Factors ........ 0.25 0.17 
Se MIE cc disidawtosnes 1.28 ies 
TelAutograph Corp....... 0.35 0.37 
Transue & Williams Steel 2.67 1.30 
Underwood Corp. ....... 3.29 1.54 
i Lt ee 0.10 0.11 
Welex Jet Services...... 0.93 0.90 

24 Weeks to June 16 
American Enka Corp..... 7.10 7.22 
Amer. Hard Rubber...... 5.99 1.94 
MONE AM. iscdsiccces 2.77 2.05 
WE PE eek etiascns 1.18 1.38 
Wagner Baking ......... 0.52 0.53 
26 Weeks to June 2 
Ce) eee 2.42 sa 
12 Months to May 31 
Amer. Natural Gas...... 2.29 
California Oregon Pwr.. 2.51 2.14 
Dayton Power & Light. .. — 
Eastern Utilities Assoc... 3.35 3.25 
Galveston-Houston Co. .. 1.28 0.97 
Michigan Cons. Gas...... 1.84 aad 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.23 3.04 
Puget -Sound Pwr. & Lt. 1.79 1.82 
San Diego Gas & Elec... 1.14 1.18 
Washington Water Pwr.. p90.06 77.71 
10 Months to May 31 
Krogp Forme: ..ccicccsns ox 0.65 0.02 
9 Months to May 31 
Boston Woven Hose & 

er rere eee 11.01 2.15 

Superior Oil (Calif.).... 26.66 12.94 

6 Months to May 31 
Amer.-Marietta Co....... 3.03 3.08 
Devoe & Raynolds....... al.87 al.40 
Eagle-Picher Co....... 2.02 0.85 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 0.82 0.46 
General Paint ........... 0.80 0.72 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1951 1950 
6 Months to May 31 

Shamrock Oil & Gas..... $1.69 $1.64 
Wee Ca as 6 ce 0 SS2 0.52 0.52 
5 Months to May 31 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 6.25 5.67 
Kansas City Southern.... 4.12 4.45 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... * 0.60 0.29 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 0.87 0.78 
Missouri Pacific R.R..... 2.37 0.84 
New Orleans Tex. & Mex. 6.04 10.84 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 2.63 il 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 2.74 2.53 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 1.18 1.14 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 1.35 0.47 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 5.74 4.22 
Li) 1.71 1.10 
Warren Brothers ........ 0.53 0.30 
3 Months to May 31 

Clinton Machine ........ 0.25 0.29 
po a 0.45 0.33 
12 Months to May 2 

Eres: CHE. J.) Con... cee 5.03 2.85 


12 Months to April 30 


Brown-Forman Distillers. 7.07 4.64 
City Investing ........... 2.19 1.01 
Cosden Petroleum ....... 3.09 1.68 
Crown Zellerbach........ 8.21 6.12 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries.... 9.12 6.64 
Gregory Industries ...... 0.65 0.33 
Montana Power.......... 2.62 2.65 
Russell (F. C.) Co....... 2.69 1.55 
Southwest Lumber ...... 2.10 
9 Months to April 30 
Southern Cal. Petroleum. 1.00 0.26 
6 Months to April 30 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ........ * 1.83 1.75 
5 Months to April 30 
Mid-Continent Airlines... 0.14 0.27 
9 Months to April 28 
Richmond Cedar Works.. 0.77 0.66 
26 Weeks to April 28 
Asmat &- Gowies ...ccces 2.19 1.94 
Republic Pictures........ 0.12 0.28 
Universal Pictures ...... 0.50 0.15 


12 Months to March 31 


Amer. & Foreign Power.. D2.31 D3.21 
Champion Paper & Fibre 9.20 7.55 
Dominion Dairies........ *0.02 *D0.10 
Hartford Electric Light.. 7.22 7.49 
Midland Industries....... 0.23 0.27 
Sentinel Radio .......... 1.96 0.13 
12 Months to January 31 

Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 3.77 2.95 
1950 1949 

12 Months to December 31 

Amer. Hydraulics........ D0.62 D0.63 
RE ARBs iicntiieddnes bus 3.82 2.44 
West End Chemical ..... 0.23 0.13 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A. c—Combined 
A&B common. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Amer. Box Board Co.—deb. 4%s, 
eee ee ene oa Entire July 20 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine— 
Ist mtge. 64s, 1954 (now a), $52,000 Oct. 1 
Broadway-Trinity Place Corp. 
Sates acai Deh ae 140,000 Aug. 


Cee eet eee eens seeeesseee 


Fisee (Henry) Packing Co.—Ist 
a. el eae 
Kings County Lighting Co.—list 
mtge. 3%s, 1975 


Entire Aug. 


3 
170,000 Aug. 3 
1 

41,000 Aug. 1 


eee eee eeeee 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Mich. Consolidated Gas — deb. 
(A Rr eee $500,000 July 1 
orthern Pacific Ry.—coll. tr. 
eer ee 1,804,000 Sept. 1 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal — 
Co“? 2. eee 750,000 July 16 
St. Paul Union, Depot—lst & ref. 
te EASES ee 240,000 Oct. 1 
Seabrook wanes Co.—Deb. 3%s, 
ES Wetec cdo RCA e ROA eh ee 70,000 Aug. 1 
Sun Ray Drug Co.—deb. 3%s, 
BOER * aS Ch Sede ea ddakdeseecs 40,000 Aug. 1 
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Price Only $2 
































Period Covered....... 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks......... 1,042 
Financial Facts.......... 45,848 
Number of Pages...........- 60 


Size of Each Page... .8x101%, in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 
(1) Each Stock's Earnings 


. Each Year for || Years 
(2) Each Stock's Dividends 
. Each Year for || Years 


(3) “er Stock's High and Low Prices 
. Each Year for || Years 
(4) Each Stock Split* 
. . Each Year for || Years 


*Earnings and Dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 


e 
BOSTON BROKER BUYS 30 COPIES 


Boston 8, Mass. 
May 7, 1951 
To Financial World: 


If the New York Stock Exchange 11-Year 
Record (1940-1950) is ready will you please 
send us thirty (30) copies soon as convenient. 
On receipt of your bill we will be pleased to 
send you our check in payment. 


With good wishes, 
(Signed) Richard Copeland, 
CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY—PRICE ONLY §2 
EDITION LIMITED 
DUE TO PAPER SHORTAGE 
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86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The American News Company 





General Railway Signal Company 





Incorporated: 1934, Delaware; succeeded a business established in 1864. 
Office: 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (January 1, 1951): 4,200. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 

Business: Wholesale distributors of books, newspapers and 
stationery. Serves approximately 95,000 retail dealers. The 
subsidiary Union News Co., operates in hotels and depart- 
ment stores; operates restaurants, newsstands, checking 
rooms and concessions on railroad trains, in bus and railroad 
terminals, Rockefeller Center, subways, etc., in 32 states and 
Washington, D. C. Early in 1949 acquired the Savarins Co. 
operating chain of 11 restaurants in New York City, also 
other restaurant properties. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $17.8 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $14.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.9 million; inventories, $18.6 million. Book value of 
stock $36.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1864 to date. 

Outlook: Sales normally respond to changes in public pur- 
chasing power and also reflect changes in reading and travel 
habits of the public. Diversified activities help to cushion the 
effects of the business cycle. 

Comment: The stock qualifies as a good income producer. 


*“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....{$2.57 $2.94 $3.29 $5.02 $4.57 $5.38 $8.51 $3.44 
Dividends paid 0.90 0.90 1.05 1.85 2.32% 2.25 2.50 2.50 

21% 43% 60 39% 35 36% 36% 
16 20% 34% 284% 29 32 32 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Includes postwar refunds $0.78 in 1943, 
$1.96 in 1944. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1827, Maryland and Virginia. Offices: 2 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore 1, Md., and 2 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Monday in November. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1950): Preferred, 4,951; common, 15,244. 

Capitalization: 

Ei DREN Bic ios ne dab ielcs cheek decks pkekbenieeoke $583 ,067,164 
*Preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($100 par) 588,631 shs 
COmnen StDE GRUOO DON) ii 6 coc ncnccciws desmesecesaeeesaoe 2,562,953 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the important trunk line railroad sys- 
tems operating some 6,202 miles of line between points on 
the Atlantic seaboard and the middle western centers. Man- 
ufactured products are important factors in the traffic com- 
position of this road, which is the fourth largest carrier of 
soft coal. Owns 42% of the common stock of the Reading 
Company, 43% of Western Maryland common and preferreds, 
and 8.3% of Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $43.8 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$57.4 million. Book value of common stock, $177.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred 1900-1932 and 
1948 and 1950; on common, 1900-19, 1923-31; none since. 

Outlook: In periods of high industrial activity and under 
present near-war economy satisfactory results may be looked 
for, but because of large sinking fund and other similar 
requirements resumption of regular common dividends does 
not seem a near-term prospect despite substantial per-share 
earnings. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Eerned per share...$11.00 $7.25 $5.18 $1.01 $2.83 7.84 1.89 5. 
tEarned per share... 1.57 2.21 1.21 D0.87 D0.19 ts Bos9 set 
13% 28% 30% 165% 16% 11% 20 
55 11% 11 7% 10 7% ye 
*Before .capital and sinking funds. +After such deductions. D—Deficit. 
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n ted: 1904, New York, acquiring two companies, established in 
1900 "and 1902. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Monday in April at Rochester, N. ¥. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 341; common, 2,745. 


Capitalization: 


None 
Long term debt... ...ccce cece ccc ccccc ccc ccccnccccessenssereecsres — 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par) 19,650 s! 
Common stock (no par) 331,051 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: Manufactures, installs and services mechanical, 
electrical and electronic systems of railroad signaling, inter- 
locking and safety devices. Shares most of the business and 
exchanges patents with Union Switch & Signal, Westing- 
house Air Brake subsidiary. f 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $9.4 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $16 
million. Book value of common stock, $36.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1911; on common, 1914-21; 1924-38 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: ICC orders for installation of block signaling and 
additional protection on 45,000 miles of high-speed lines 
assures company of a good volume of business for some 
time, but under normal conditions operations vary with 
cyclical buying policies of the railroads. 

Comment: Preferred stock is speculative, the common even 
more so. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 Fee 
E d per share....*$2.73 $2.50 $2.77 $0.28 $1.41 $3.88 $2.54 4.18 
Dividends paid ee 1.25 0.75 1.75 1.00 2.00 1.75 bone 
31 46 48 32% 29 20% 
th 28 245% 19 18% 15% 17% 


*Adjusted for subsequent renegotiation. 





The National Supply Company 





Incorporated: 1937, Pennsylvania, as a consolidation of a company of 
similar name founded in 1894 and Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc. 

Office: Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Annual meeting: First Wednes- 
day in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 
1,447; common, 7,523. 


Capitalization: 


vere be ew 4%2% cum. ($100 par) 5180" 4 
efer lo i . 
Common stock ($10 par) .ccccccccccccccccccccvccvecscevsece 1,434,461 shs 


* mber 
1 el aR aE Bie ae Motenioe sage Novae 

Business: The leading independent manufacturer of oil and 
gas field equipment, specializing in buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless steel tubular goods, drilling equipment, pumps, 
pumping machinery and diesel and other internal combustion 
engines; sold largely through its own stores. Tubular prod- 
ucts make up 53% of net sales; drilling and pumping equip- 
ment, engines and oil and gas field supplies 22%; products 
manufactured by others 23%. In 1950, purchased the engine 
division of Atlas Imperial Engine Co. at Oakland, Cal. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, 56.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $10.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million; inventories, $37.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $40.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Prospective continued high level of activity in 
the petroleum industry should permit relatively well sus- 
tained volume in the period ahead, although higher taxes 
and operating costs will restrict earnings gains. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common is 
a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $2.48 $2.36 $1.79 $1.48 $5.47 $8.01 $8.44 $5.34 
Dividends paid None None None None 0.50 1.25 1.60 2.00 


17% 24% 25 23 25% 19% 21% 
11% 15 11% rt4 16% 15% 15% 
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Sales Tax 





Concluded from page 3 


excises from 1932, though former 
taxes of this type furnished substan- 
tial revenues from 1920 through 
1926. In fiscal 1941, only ten years 
ago, the much lower rates then in 
effect produced only $820 million in 
revenue from liquor taxes, $698 mil- 
lion from tobacco, $617 million from 
manufacturers’ excises, $27 million 
from communications, $12 million 
from transportation and $71 million 
from admissions. Had it not been for 
the increases in rates and the addi- 
tions of new taxes, excises would, like 
customs, be a relatively unimportant 
source of revenue today. 

The principal opposition to sales or 
other excise taxes is that they are 
“regressive”; that is, they constitute 
a larger proportion of lower incomes 
than of those in the higher brackets 
in contrast to “progressive” income 
taxes for which the opposite is true. 
But sales taxes are no more “regres- 
sive” in this sense than are prices 
themselves ex-tax; obviously a quart 
of milk, or any other purchase, costs 
a larger proportion of a $3,000 an- 
nual income than of a $6,000 income. 
And since under present tax laws 17.2 
per cent of the taxpayers pay 63.8 
per cent of the individual income 
taxes though they receive only 29.6 
per cent of personal income, any con- 
ceivable pattern of excise taxes will 
still leave the higher income groups 
paying by far the bulk of the taxes. 


Long Used by States 


Sales taxes of various types have 
been used by more than half the 
States, and by a growing number of 
large cities, for many years. Since 
1935, such levies have furnished about 
half the taxes collected by States. 
But since the scope of State finances 
is no match for the enormous sums 
tossed about by the Federal Govern- 
ment, these sales taxes.are not large 
even in the aggregate; they totaled 
$4.1 billion in fiscal 1950 for all States 
combined. State and local sales taxes 
are just as “regressive” as Federal 
levies of this type, but in the absence 
of adequate revenues from other 
sources these Governmental units 
have been forced to adopt them, and 
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the Federal Government is fast ap- 
proaching the same position. 

Most advocates of a Federal sales 
tax suggest exempting certain items 
from its application. The CED would 
exempt food, housing, fuel and utili- 
ties; the Committee on Federal Tax 
Policy wants exemptions for food, 
clothing, medicine and shelter. This 
is a detail which could easily be ironed 
out if a sales tax were seriously con- 
sidered by Congress. Broad exemp- 
tions for living essentials would go 
far to meet the objection that sales 
taxes bear with undue severity on 
lower income groups. 

Another problem which might be 
more difficult to solve is the question 
whether a new sales tax should be 
imposed in addition to present Fed- 
eral excises or as a substitute for 
some of them. All of the groups now 
subject to excise tax protest loudly 
that selective excises are discrimina- 
tory and unfair, and would presum- 
ably support a broad sales tax if it 
were to be made at least a partial 
substitute for existing levies. 

The CED wants to increase the 
taxes on liquor, tobacco and gasoline 
by another $1.4 billion over present 
yields, raise another $1.1 billion from 
higher rates on automobiles and other 
consumer durables, and impose a five 
per cent retail sales tax on items not 
now subject to excises (with the ex- 
emptions mentioned above) to yield 
$2.75 billion. The Committee on Fed- 
eral Tax Policy suggests a manufac- 
turers’ sales tax as a substitute for all 
existing excises except liquor and to- 
bacco, which would be maintained un- 
changed. The rate of tax would 
depend on the amount of revenue 
needed. As a practical matter, this 
consideration would also determine 
which, if any, present excises could 
be scrapped if a broad sales tax were 
to be enacted. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Minnesota Power & Light Company: 
$10,000,000 first 354s due 1981. (Offered 
July 12 at 101.749%.) 

Scranton Electric Company: 21,752 
shares of 4.40% cumulative preferred 


stock. (Offered July 17 at $102.25 per 
share plus accrued dividends from 
July 1.) 


United Utilities Incorporated: 199,451 
shares of common stock. (Offered July 
13 at $11.75 per share.) 








fear out coupon to remind 
yourself to get this 
free booklet without fail 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee oe oy 


WARNING 


Selfish interests threaten 
the cause of “Better Government 
at a Better Price.” Your help 
is needed now! 


‘The bipartisan Hoover Commis- 
sion made 300 specific recommen- 
dations designed to cut waste and 
inefficiency from government op- 
erations. 


Today, 50% of these recommen- 
dations have been enacted into law. 
They’ve made a big start in the im- 
portant job of modernizing Federal 
machinery and have cut waste by 
billions annually. 


Now the rest of the Hoover Re- 
port recommendations are before 
Congress. They can save billions 
more— put our government in fight- 
ing trim, but they face strong op- 
position from selfish interests. To 
assure their passage, these benefi- 
cial acts need your support and the 
support of every citizen now! 
HERE’S WHAT TO DO. Send today for the 
FREE booklet, ““Will We Be Ready?” 
This booklet gives the rousing story 
behind the Hoover Report—the star- 
tling facts it disclosed—the wonderful 
progress it has made. It’s a blueprint 
for action that will help you finish a 
job on which our National Security 
may depend. 

The Hoover Commission and The Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report 
The Hoover Commission was created 
unanimously by Congress in 1947 on 
a bipartisan basis—6 Democrats, 6 
Republicans. The Citizens Committee 
is a bipartisan, nonprofit group to en- 
courage enactment of Hoover Report 


recommendations for i; 
greater efficiency in the ill 
Wwe 
beready ? 









Federal Government. 


Hoover Report, 
Box 659, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I WANT TO LEARN more about how I 
can work for “better government at 2 
better price.” Please send me your free 
bipartisan booklet, “Will We Be Ready?” 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead } 

and without obligation any of Be 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 

Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 
Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Sample Page of Charts —A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Diversified Inflation Hedge—New analysis of 
company long identified with copper mining, 
which is expanding in the fabricating field— 
yield on present dividend rate over 7 per cent. 
Diversified Chemical -Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 

Bank & Insurance Stocks—Offering guide of 
available bank and insurance stocks, many 
affording above-average yields and selling at 
a discount on liquidating value. 

Curb Dividend Annual — Complete listing of 
all New York Curb Exchange stocks which 
have paid dividends without interruption for 
ten years and more—prepared in a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet. 

Odd Lot and Round Lot Trading—An inter- 
esting booklet which explains the advantages 
of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
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Financial Summary 



























































































































































— Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 niece tee « = Seasonal Variation 230 
| 220 
200 
180 rain tant 215 
160 INDEX OF | am 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
| 1951 195 
. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1958 195) J) F MAM J 
; 1951 ~ 1950 
Trade Indicators eee 
{Electrical Output (KWH)..............-.... 6,898 6,077 6,739 6,006 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.8 101.5 101.9 99.4 
Feekett Car Lonitts isn. .4.s0scctviciussdiss 821,615 588,246 +700,000 789,268 
P 1951 " 1950 
June 27 July 3 July 11 July 12 
int Gas sos ccs epieace <> Federal ) $32,877 $32,766 $32,746 $25,469 
{Total Commercial Loans.. | Reserve : die 19,220 19,153 19,120 13,725 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,399 1,510 1,415 1,354 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | 31,176 30,508 30,697 36,248 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities J 49,916 49,430 49,667 47,547 
SMowey tn CarcubehOs oo ook sales snc cc dee sees 27,601 27,948 27,893 27,169 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,095 1,230 1,128 1,238 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i July: ‘ c 1951————.. 
pin dr ee ae 12 13 14 16 zs bea —, 
0 Industrials .. 250.97 252.59 254.32 | 252.31 253.89 . ; 
0 Sitieens a 75.73 76.48 Ex- 75.60 75.98 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities 42.23 43.24 43.44 change 43.50 43.67 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... 90.07 90.43 91.10 Closed 90.42 90.91 95.95 86.92 
Details of Stock Trading: “nu 12 13 14 16 7 
Sh Traded (000 omitted).... 970 1,050 1,320 | 1,200 1,280 
“esa Traded “ rales nv hs LOGE ES 1,046 1,048 1,082 Ex- 1,090 1,075 
Number of Advances........... 465 511 615 change 257 463 
Number of Declines ............ 294 286 230 Closed 583 339 
Number Unchanged ............ 287 251 237 | 250 273 
New Highs for .1951............. 13 20 37 | 17 14 
New Lows for 1961 5....04..6.44. 23 19 21 29 38 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 97.73 97.97 98.17 | 98.08 99.88 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,390 $2,510 $2,470 $2,443 $2,690 
= 1951 \ 771951 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: June 13 June 20 June 27 July 3 July 11 High Low 
BRAG neti Ghee 2.881% 2.920% 2.951% 2.951% 2.929% 2.951% 2.616% 
Ba oe ie rt Saas 3.211 3.264 3.304 3.301 3.293 3.304 2.876 
Lt & Ere ere 3.468 3.516 3.541 3.540 3.540 3.541 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: “m <a a 
50 Industrials ..... 6.33 6.22 6.38 6.43 : : f 
20 atteuaile. ‘ptaneshes 6.55 6.56 6.53 6.58 6.46 6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities .. 0.6.5. 6.05 5.97 6.02 6.11 6.06 6.11 5.79 
ee 6.32 6.20 6.36 6.41 6.28 6.46 5.98 





*Standard. & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks - Week Ending 
Shares 


Traded 
Wai II... 6 nk Rk and box ne bh whiekee omen 115,200 
Northern Pacific Railway........... Seep sivessing 111,000 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary...... 78,100 
CONE FNM, nn, nex ws Oa agus demas ue eel 69,700 
eo Pe ae Per errr resr rem 62,100 
National Power & Light................ss00- 60,600 
Colseribin: Goat PGi... «0.5 5.55 556 bods akin a VISE 54,600 
Gommmnetial  Sobvetkte® 2s ois ee en ok cane es 50,200 
ee Be SPL eee ee Cree a eee eee 49,400 
Bocetiy=V acme 9. i eee dis evesecewes 48,600 





‘July 100 July 17 
21 21% 
37% 46 
1454 15% 

4y, 436 
12% 12% 
1 
13% 14% 
26% 29 
20 20% 
30% 31% 


July 17, 195 


—Closing: 


Net 
Change 
+ % 
+ 8% 
i 
+ ¥% 
+ % 
+ 2% 
+ #% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 





This is part 20 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
















1943 











1940 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 


lfew England Tel. & Tel....High ......... 137 129 se 110% 114% 136 142 121 96 96 102% 
BE cadwsscse% 108 99% 86 103% 109% 116% 80 78% 78% 89 
Earnings ..... $7.42 $7.15 $6. 08 $6.20 $6.30 $6.52 $5.90 $4.26 $4.59 $7.19 $12.19 
Dividends .... 7.00 : 5.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 t 4.25 4.75 4.75 6.0 














New Haven Clock & Watch.High ......... 8% 6 3 9 15% 41 494 = 
LOW .occccecee 3% 2% 3 4% 6% 14% 36 exe Lees aan axes 
(After 3-for-1 split PONE Succcuees wit wa aA wel ree yee 16% 8% 6 2% 3% 
GG OEY | keceseen cide Brrr oe i atee stasis beta ane re Fatale 6% 4 1% % ”A 
Earnings ..... $0.06 $0.65 $0.50 $0.42 $0.75 D$0.03 D$1.39 $1.65 D$6.40 D$4.68 D$1.89 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.12% 0.50 0.50 None None None None 
















New Jersey Zinc.............High ......... 6934 6814 68% 66% 75% 81% 67% 72% 67 76 

CO osieececcs 49 61% 50 53 54 63 37%. - 57 59% 51 49 
Earnings ..... $3.89 $4.48 $3.24 $3.05 $2.70 $2.63 $2.80 $4.21 $4.81 $2.50 $5.11 
Dividends .... 3.50 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 ‘ 4.50 25 2.75 3.00 



























sseecease 1% 2% 1% 4 3% 9% 7% 
a deaicanewemaes sau ceetee RUE cineccccce % 1 1% 1% 2% 2% 3% 3% 6 
Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.03 $0.03 $0.03 $0.03 $0.03 $0.04 $0.04 $0.07 $0.07 $0. 06 


None None None None None None None None None None 0.25 
New Park Mining............ WEES okavensc Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 4 2% 2% 1% 2% 
siceicaeia aa aeak ase eR 1 


$$0.06 : : §$0.10 5 3 . . 
0.04 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.09 0.10 0.08 0.06 






















Earnings ..... $$0.06 
Dividends .... 0.01 
















iseBacces 36 29% 28 31 was. 48 95 83 88 75 76% 
ecqnescees 26 27 25 28 35 40 54% 70 75 65 59% 
Earnings ..... $3.24 $3.62 $3.82 $3.80 $3.15 $4.07 $16.25 $16.20 $13.08 $7.62 $12.78 





Dividends .... 2.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.00 3.00 11.75 11.00 9.50 5.50 9.00 















Ee ee 3% 4 3% 4% 6 UuA 18% 10% 10% 8% 8% 
BE ikcksessn 2 3% 2% 2% 35% 5 8Y, 7¥, 8% 7 7 
Earnings ..... $0.72 $0.95 D$0.21 $0.68 = $0.00 $041 $2.22 $1.72 $1.31 $0.49 $1.41 


Dividends ... 0.40 0.40 0.25 0.50 A , R ’ 0.70 0.60 








& Honduras §=—S—-— High ......... 28% 19% 24% : 

Rosario Mining............. OO eae 15% 14 11% 18 21% 30% 28% 27 26% 22% 
Earnings ..... $3.23 $2.71 $3.04 $2.93 $2.88 $4.21 $5. 6a $2.30 $3.17 $3.30 $4.99 
Dividends .... 3.15 2.37% 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.00 4.65 2.80 2.30 2.50 3.50 











eeecesccces i eeeeccses 9% 8% Y 4 IF 
BIE kedavncaes 7 6% 7% 10% 11% 16% 19 13 105% 10 9 
Earnings ..... $1.41 $1.64 = $2.05 $1.96 $1.96 $5.01 $2.20 $1.47 $1.09 D$1.19 = $1.28 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.85 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.25 0.60 0.60 0.80 0.50 





ne A SE , 29 31% 
(Founders’ Shares) ae ee 11 20% 15 11 13 14% 10% 10 14% 15% 14 

Earnings ..... $4.54 $6.15 $6.09 $9.11 $6.62 $7.50 $4.45 $1.56 $1.94 $1.41 D$9.04 
Dividends 1.00 3.00 ; j 2 3 : . j 1.50 0.75 














Niagara Share Corp.......... a aer 5% 4 3% 6% 7% 13 13% 10% 11% 12% 15% 
Low ......00-. 3% 2% 2% 3% 5% 6% 8% 8y% 8% 9% 10 
Earnings ..... $0.37 $0.26 $0.18 $0.33 $0.46 * 51 * 48 $0.48 $0.55 $0.61 $0.85 
Dividends 0.30 k i ; i 0.50 0.87% 












Niles-Bement-Pond peesaeven Me xiGoensne 71% 2 pltata Pe ree ake eae aan ana 


MD ahscsccens 50 45% ‘ana aan ‘oneal amie ad ated aaa adic moma 

(After 4-for-1 split ee ected 14% 14% 12% 14% 20% 26% 15% 12% 10% 16% 
November, 1941).......... eee ites 10% 8 85% 10% 13% 11% 9% 7% 7% 9% 
Earnings ..... $2.29 $3.56 $3.05 $2.52 $2.15 $1.85 D$0.06 $1.23 $1.55 $1.25 $2.22 

Dividends 0.69 1.25 1.25 2.00 1.50 i 0.15 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.00 














Nipissing Mines, Ltd......... i Sthcacaes 1% % % 1% 2% 4 5% 4 1% 13/16 111/16 
Low 1 


_oteteteeeee % % % % 1% 2 1% 4 4 ZA 
Earnings ..... $0.15 $0.15 $0.10 $0.10 $0.05 $0.05 $0.002 Nil $0.002 D$0.008 D$0.014 
Dividends $0.15 $0.15 $0.10 s0.10 $0.05 50.05 None None None None None 




















American Utility | High ......... 9/16 % % 1% 1% 9% 12% 5% 4 3% 6 
SUMNER hivgadisccesccsudas eee % 1/32 1/32 % % 1% 3% 2% 1% 1% 2 
Earnings dtw ae Not available D$0.32 D$0.32 D$0.31 D$0.23 D$0.18 D$0.10 D$0.05 $0.12 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 















North Central Texas Oil..... Wi o5.5 ck. 3% 5 4 6 5% 9% 13% 17% 21% 15% 20% 
Low  ..--eeeeee 2% 3% 3% 4 4% 5% 8 10 15 10% 1074 
. Earnings ..... $0.39 $0.33 $0.27 $0.44 $0.51 $0.56 $0.41 $1.45 $2.46 $1.64 $1.62 





Dividends .... 0.25 0.30 0.25 0.28 0.35 0.40 0.45 1.00 1.75 1.20 1.25 


























North Pennsylvania R.R..... DOM accsaccwe 79% 80 78% 84% 8934 105 108% 101% 97% 89 93% 
MM. Scacdubecns 69 653% 66 73% 87 99% 100 92 89 82 84% 
Earnings ..... Not available 
Dividends .... $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 

Northeast Airlines ..... ScgcSeBRl “cbhedecce —-Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 14% 25% 21% 7% 3% 3% S% 
DE veadsawene — January, 1944 —. 7 11% 6% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... 2$0.06 g$D0.19 tn$0.26 D$0.19 D$0.15 D$0.33 D$0.09 D$1.20 D$0.72 D$0.08 $0.52 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 

Northrop Aircraft .......... Se Sstéucius 7% 7% 6% 8% 6% 15% a 9% 13% 11% 14% 
oo a aa 5 4% 4% 4 4% 6% 7% 5% 7 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... ---- hD$2.38 h$7.58 h$3.13 h$1.50 - h$1.85 hD$0.06 h$0.54 h$1.16 hD$8.52 hD$0.10 
Dividends . atte None None 0.40 : 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 None None 
















wiese ME wukksckses 38% 30 18% 27% 27% 40 40 31% 22% 19 18% 
ere ae 26% 13% 11 16% 23 26% 2934 18% 12% 13% 13% 
Earnings ..... $2.94 $2.08 $2.21 $2.06 $2.38 $2.63 $2.08 $2.07 $1.69 $1.51 $1.56 
Dividends . 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.75 1.25 
















g—12 months to June 36. h—12 months to July 31. n—Calendar year. p—Also stock. s—Paid in Canadian funds. t—Deficit of $0.17, 12 months 
to June 30, 1942. D—Deficit. §-—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Had a Word for it! 


Back when America was young, the Indians called 
tobacco “‘uppowoc.” They smoked the dried leaves of the 
herb in long-stemmed clay pipes, savoring its fragrance 
in the quiet dusk. 


P. Lorillard was in business even in those days. Es- 
tablished in 1760 the makers of Old Golds are America’s 
oldest tobacco merchants. We have grown up with 
tobacco—right from its earliest uses to the present-day 
popularity of cigarettes. 


Nearly 200 years of experience have taught us how to 
blend tobacco best. That’s why modern smokers turn to 
Old Golds “For A TREAT INSTEAD OF A TREATMENT.” 
They know “SOLp GoLp CurEs Just ONE THING: THE 
Wor.p’s Best Topacco.” And they know “WE’RE 
Tosacco MEn, Not MEDICINE MEN.” 


Today more. and more Americans are enjoying the 
smoking pleasure of Old Golds. With present business 
good, with a past rich in experience, it’s easy to see why 
P. Lorillard Company—and Lorillard stockholders—view 
the future with confidence. 








Leading Products of 
P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 
OLD GOLD 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 
BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 
MURIEL 
HEADLINE 


VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 


BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 








